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BIPBRAMGTR 2. 
BOYHOOD’S YEARS. 


Ah! why should I recall them—the gay, the joyous years, 

Ere hope was cross’d or pleasure dimm’d by sorrow and by tears ? 

Or why should memory love to trace youth’s glad and sunlit way, 
When those who made its charms sweet are gathered to decay ? . 
The cummer’s sun shall come again to brighten hill and bower— 

The teeming earth its fragrance bring beneath the balmy shower ; 

But all in vain will mem’ry strive, in vain we shed our tears— 
They're gone away and can’t return—the friends of boyhood’s years ! 

















Ah! why then wake my sorrow, and bid me now count o’er 

The vanished friends so dearly prized--the days to come no more— 

The happy days of infancy, when no guile our bosoms knew, 

Nor reck'd we of the pleasures that with each hour flew? 

*Tis all in vain to weep for them—the past a dream appears ; 

And where are they—the lovy’d, the young, the friends of boyhood’s years ? 


Go seek them in the cold church-yard—they long have stolen to rest ; 
But do not weep, for their young cheeks by woe were ne’er oppressed : 
Life’s sun for them insplendourset—no cloud came o’er the ray 
That lit them from this gloomy world upon their joyous way. 
No tears about their graves be shed—but sweetest flowers be flang— 
The fittest off ring thou canst make to hearts that perish young— 
To hearts this world has not torn with racking hopes and fears ; 
For bless'd are they who pass away in boyhood’s heser years ! 
MY GRAVE. 

Shall they bury me in the deep, 

Where wind-forgetting waters sicep ? 

Shall they dig a grave for me, 

Under the green-wood tree ? 

Or on the wild heath, 

Where the wilder breath 

Of the storm doth blow ? 

Oh, no! oh, no! 


Shall they bury me in the Palace Tombs, 

Or under the shade of Cathedral domes ? 

Sweet ’twere to lie on Italy’s shore ; 

Yet not there—nor in Greece, though I love it more. 
In the wolf or the vulture my grave shall I find 2 
Shall my ashes career on the world-seeing wind ? 
Shal. they fling my corpse in the battle mound, 
Where coffinless thousands lie undetahe ground ?— 
Just as they fall they are buried so— 

Oh, no! oh, no! 


No! on an Irish green hill-side, 

On an opening lawn—but not too wide: 

For I love the drip of the wetted trees— 

On me blow no gales, but a gentle breeze, 
To freshen the turf: put no tombstone there, 
But green sods deck’d with daisies fair. 

Nor sods too deep; but so that the dew, 

The matted grass-rocts may trickle through— 
Be my epitaph writ on my country’s mind 

“ He serv’d his country and lov’d his kind.” 
Oh! ’twere merry unto the grave to go, 

If one were sure to be buried so, 


Two additional stanzas to the piece of Scotch poetry we published last week 
have since reached us from the author, we therefore, and to correct some typo- 
graphical errors, which escaped the proof reader in last week's paper, reprint 
the whole. 

For the Albion 
AULD JOHNNY GRAHAM, 
Dear Aunty, what think ye o’ auld Johnny Graham ? 
The Carle sae paukie an’ slee 
He wants a bit wiffie to tent his bein hame 
An’ the body has fixed upon me. 


Wi bonnet sae vaunty, an’ owerlay sae clean, 
An’ ribbon that wav’d boon his bree, 

He cam’ doun the cleugh at the gloamin yestreen, 
An’ rappit and speer’d ay for me. 


I bade him come ben wharf my minny sae thrang 
Was birlin her wheel eidentlie 

An’ fool fa’ the carle he was na that lang 
Ere he tauld out his errand to me. 


**Hech Tibby lass a’ yon braid acres o’land 
Wii ripe craps that wave bonnilie, 
An’ muckle mair geer shall be at ye’r command 
Gin ye will look kindly on me. 


“ Yon herd o’ fat owsen that rout i’ the glen, 
Thae naigies that nibble the lea, 

The Kye i’ the sheugh, an’ the sheep i’ the pen, 
I'll gie a’, dear Tibby, to thee. 


*T’ll hap ye, an’ fend ye, and busk ye, and tend ye 
As couthy as couthy can be, 
I'll cherish, an’ cheer ye, an’ daut ye, an’ dear ye, 
An’ mak’ ye the licht o’ my ee. 


* An’, lassie, I’ve gowpins 0’ gowd in a stockin’ 
An’ pearlins wad Teese yer e’e 
A mettl’d but canny young yaud for the yokin’ 
Whan ye wad gae jauntin’ wi’ me.” 


I’ve lo’ed ye, dear lassie, since first a bit bairn, 
Ye ran ilka day to meet me, 

An’ deckit my bonnet wi’ blue bells an’ fern, 
Wi’ meikle glad laffin’ an’ glee. 


An’ now woman grown, an’ mensfu’, an’ fair, 
An’ gracefu’ as gracefu’ can be, 

Will ye tak’ an’ auld Carle who ne'er hada care 
For woman, dear Tibby, but thee ? 


Sae Aunty ye see I am a’ in a swither, 
What answer the body to gie ; 
But aften I wish he wad tak’ my auld mither 


An’ let puir young Tibby abee. AuLaN Geant 





From Tait's Magazine. 
AUSTRALIAN SKETCHES, 
. BY MR. M'COMBIE 

The Australian settlers are an extraordinary class, and nearly as various as 
the members of the human family. ‘There is first your daring settler, who has 
his home -farm, and his grazing stations, and who ndes in a fine chaise-like 
the aristocrat of the so!l. Then there is the ou landish settler, who lives hun- 
dreds of miles up iv the interior of the country—no one krows where or how ; 
this class are looked uponas a kind of amphibious animals, part man, part 
wild beast. They make acroiseto Sydney, Melbourne, or Adelaide, once in 
the year with their wool. They seem to be in the world, but not of it. They 
are looked upon by the more civilized inhabitants as Go hs, and their strange 
appearance gazed upon with wonder. There seems to exist am emulation 
amongst this class to imitate the celebrated Monikins of Cooper. They think 
it a great honour to have an extravagant growth of hair; the more hair, the 
more distinguished appears to be the motto of these monkeyfied men. Then 
there is your swell agriculturist. who owns several sections of land, and farms 
upon a grand scale. This gentleman wears a Newmarket coat, with a fine 
white handkerchief hanging half-way out, end carries a fine tapering riding- 
whip. He owns an entire horse; and considers himself a great man of the 
fancy, and on the turf. About race-time he is in all his glory, and is sure to 
have a horse entered for the steeple-chase, or hurdle race : he is to be seen 
galloping to and fro on the ground, as if he had suddenly been seized with a 
fit of insanity, or heard that the world was in a general conflagration. Then 
we arrive by gradation to the lower castes’ There is your dairy farmer, who 
makes a living by renting cows, which he keeps on government land, and sells 
the dairy projuce inthe towns He is generally a married man, with a rough, 
hardy, tearing, industrious wife. She milks the cows, and makes butter, 
cheese, &c.; while her husband attends to the out-of-door work. I could 
easily teli a dairyman by his appearance: they are the most industrious 
class in lazy Australia, and have the same look of work which the lower ranks 
at home have. To milk wild cows is a work of no little difficulty. The cows 
are turned loose into a large enclosed yard, with a stall in the corner for milk- 


set upon the grand operation of milking. The cow is haltered, and the man at- 
tempts to lead her towards the stall; it is, however, of no use, she will not 
budge a foot. The woman and children now get long branches of trees, and 
lay on with a will, crying, * Bail up, Coffee,’ (or whatever name she is known 
by), ‘bail up." At last, aftera good deal of kicking and endeavours to get 
away, the cow is got into the proper position, and the golden fluid caught. 

There is likewise, among settlers, the market-gardener, who owns his ten or 
twelve acres of land, and grows fruits and vegetables. He is a hard working 
industrious man, aud very often contrives .o save a good deal of ready money 
Then there is the small setiler, who runs « few handred sheep upon some 
friend's station, and drives a team of bullocks; the settler who grows hay; 
the settler who makes a living by cutting up timber; and a pumber of settlers 
who follow meaner occupations. 

With such smali fry, however, we bave nothing to do; and we shall take 
leave of them, and retrace our sieps to the second class of settlers mentioned, 
viz., the settler who wears the superfluity of hair, and resides somewhere far 
inland. 

Reader! if you were to cut down a sufficient quantity of young saplings and 
drive them upright into the ground, and were you to cover them over with 
bark after the fashion of a dog-kennel, or rather one hundred per cent. worse, 
then you may have some idea of an vutlandish squatter ; the light of day breaks 
in everywhere ; for the uprights, which form the walls of the hut, are open, and 
five inches apart. Door or window there is none, The furniture consists of a 
shake.down, and a few logs cut a‘ter the fashion of stools; an old tin panni- 
kin, and ashort black pipe. Extended upon the shake-down is a curious 
looking figure, with red eyes, uncombed locks, and shaggy whiskers. The 
figure is dirty ; and clothes it has none, save a ragged pair of inerxpressibles, 
and a shirt, which last appears as if it bad a natural antipathy to soap and 
water. The figure draws itself up, stretches its limbs—for it is a man, kind 
reader—gives one or two growls, and calls for some one outside A creature 
ten times more dirty, more ragged, and more hairy than the figure on the bed, 
enters. He inquires, in a dogged, sulky tone of voice, what is wanted. * Ah! 
—ah !—give me some tea, you old rabbit,’ exclaims the other. ‘Don’t you 
know it is four o'clock in the afternoon, and you bave not been out of bed to- 
day t'—* Ah '!—yes: hand me the pipe.’ Having disposed the cup, or rather 
the pannikin—for cup there is none—to his mind on the bed, the lazy figure 
starts into a momentary fit of action. 

This state of things will sometimes continue fer a whole week; then the 
settler shakes off the lazy fit, and arises after his shurt slamber. He now goes 
forth to seek after his flocks and herds. His barb is caught and saddled ; and 
away he rides through the wide forest. Then guns and hshing rods are put in 
requisition. Sport is tneorder of the day. This week he works as much as 
two men ; is up early, and goes late to bed. In fact, he seems as careless of 
sleep as it is possible for any one to be. The next week arrives, and finds 
him once more stretched on the shake-down, as lazy and dirty as before. 

Sometimes, although rarely enough, some wanderer finds his way to the sta- 
tion of the outlandish settler. It may be well taken for granied that he is an 
old hand ; for no one else would be so far inland. He is received with great 
hospitality; and a great deal of smoking and tea drinking ensues. The quan. 
tity of both these articles consumed in ove evening upon such an occasion, 
would exceed the belief of an European reader. He would think the author 
was attempting to cram his readers across the seas. But it is far from uncom- 
mon for two men on a station to consume a whole chest of tea in five or six 
months ; though a gvod deal of it may be wasted, as their extravagance in the 
use of tea knows no bounds, The traveller may covsider himself very fortu- 
nate if he get any kind of bed to sleep in. This, in fact, he need not often ex- 
pect. He takes a blanket about his shoulders, and goes to rest as comfortably 
as he can, glad to be where food and drink are plenty. Few have travelled the 
forest of Australia without being compelled to bivovac in the open air; and 
the comforts of ever so mean a hut are, therefore, duly appreciated. You 
never saw a dainty traveller in Australia. Ii would be a good joketo find 
such a person in the Australian bush. 

The time of the annual visit to the town is looked forward to with no ordinary 
interest. That is the time for wild bacchanalian gaiety : for renewing their 
knowledge of the world, which, but for that, they wound altogether forget 
The coed leaving his cot in the wilderness, and turning his face and his at- 
tention towards the civilized world, is like the ephemeral butterfly quitting its 
dull winter quarters, and coming at once into light and sunshine, life and en- 
joyment. He has longed for this time for months. At last his wool drays are 
packed, and away they start. After many weary days’ journeying in the forest, 
the town is reached. The settler immedistely begins his round of dissipation 
At some of the taverns he falls in with some other settler as wild as himself 
They get very soon gloriously drunk, and set out tokick uparow. They get 
a chaise and drive about the town, one of them sitting behind and playing ona 
bugle. At night they imitate the doings of a certain notorions peer, and 
many are the jokes they have played upon some of the unsuspecting towns- 
people. Knocking at the doors and windows ; frightening many weak and 
delicate females, who start from their sleep thinking the day of judgment has 
arrived, or thatsome other fngbtful event has happened. 

Sometimes the settlers remain a# vong as 4 week or two on business, and 
some of them as long as six weeks. What business they bave to do might be 








he had arrived at home before the time you mention. 


ing ; the man and woman, with, perhaps, one or two dancing children, now | 





——— — 
all gone through inaday ortwo. Yet this is the excuse they give for re- 
maining so long—business keeps them ; wile the plain trath is, they are revel- 
ling. And there is some excuse for themselves. The joyous time is only of 
yearly occurrence. They have not mforts in the bush. In the end, 
however, they begin to be eshamed.o 


g been so long in town ; day after 
day have they been to start forthed th; and there they are. They dis- 
| appear; and you imagine, at last, 


away, when, lo and behold, some 
| morning, a week afterwards, you 4 glimpee of them stealing round some 
corner, in an out-of-the-way part of the town. You cannot, however, overtake 
| them, as they wish ‘o be incog. The next time you happen to see the porson, 
| you inquire whether it was he. He denies vehemently that it was, and asserts 
Of course you have 
more politeness than to give him a hint that you do not believe him, although 
| you are perfectly aware that he is not speaking the truth. The settler is prone 
| to tell the poor townsfolks crammers about his adventures with blacks and bush 
| rangers, and of having been all but bitten by the deadly yellow snake, or the 
| yet more implacavle diamond snake.* You would suppose bim to be one of 
the cruellrat men on the face of the earth; for he talks of having gone out 
with his rifle, and shot the black coolies by dozens. Hoe informs you it is spien- 
did sport ; ad invites you, with the best air in the world, to come up and have 
a day's shooting. You can scarcely give him credit for being in earnest, and 
you look into his face for sone traits of that cruelty of character which he 
would fain make you believe he possesses. You look in vain, and are loath to 
credit him; but his air is so grave, and his countenance wears such « sulemn 
aspect, that you hardly know what to think—in fact you are fairly puzzled. 

Nothing enn be more opposite than the appearance of the dashing settler and 
the outlandish settler: the one is all show, the other the reverse. The dash- 
ing settler emigrated with a large capital, and has mixed with the best society 
at home. He wishes to do things upon a grand seale, and to be considered one 
| of the leading men in the sporting and agricultural circles. The papers toom 

with commendations of his breed of cattle, bis entire horses and racers. He 
never troubles himself with business: he leaves that to his overseers ; and his 
| life passes in one round of pleasure and gaiety. 

The oy outlandish settler was, perhaps, better born and bred than the 
other ; but having little wealth, and being of an independent mind, he prefers 
| the lonely bot free wilderness to a life of dependence in the fashionable world. 
| It is @ spirit to be commended ; ond whatever may be their lntle peculiarities 
| end failings, the heart of every good and honourable man will go with them 
| and sympathize with them in their sylvan hermiteges. It is an act of self-de- 

nial almost beroic, thus to cast the sumptuous bread of idlenees behind them, 

and choose a life very little better than that of a savage. But to many 
| a noble heart, the free wilderness, with content, ie far before the fashionable 
circles, with wrangling. discovtent, and envy. ‘The writer speaks from ex 
rience, witen he says that many a noble heart beats in the forests of Australia; 
| many & clearand gresping inellect which would have shed « bright lustre over 
| a name at the English ber, or even in the senate-house of St. Stephen's ; but, 
friendless and poor, they soon saw that there was little chance of arriving st aa 
independent station in life in the over peopled country at home, ard they have 
sacrificed all for their independence fe is a sad pity thas to see 80 many right 
noble spirited men,—who, had they been born under more auspicious circum- 
stances, might have done deeds which would have filled the world with their 
names,—sobered down to keepers of sheep, banished from the civilized world, 
and more than half barbarians. Carelessness, like everything else, grows upom 
a man, after being indulged to a certain extent; and afier « term af crn 
these men become nearly unfit for society, and every year the rust enters deeper 
and deeper into their souls. One of the main causes of this is, that few, very 
few, come ixto the colony warried. A great number of the Australien settlers 
have moved in good socicty at home, and are the scions of and, not an- 
froquently, of aristocratical families They did not wish to marry one of their 
own sanding in society, to undergo the fatigues and annoyances of an Austra. 
lian bush-life: their proud spirits would not descend to marry an inferior, and 
thus they have come alone, and chosen a life of celibacy ; for few of thom 
either ever marry in the colony, or return home. The outlandish settier will 
continue the outlandish settler. He svon becomes a sort of m'santhropicel an- 
chorite, and looks with a jaund.ced eye upon the world ; he loses his temper, 
and becomes, in short, as discontented as Diogeves, but with a bark cot to live 
ininstead of the tub of that famous cynic. 

The life, however, is changing. in whole districts of Australia and Van 
Dieman’s Land, the graziers are married; and, instead of the dirty, slovenly 
cot of six feet by ten, the eye rests with pleasure upon the neat white cottage, 
overgrown with some one of the beautiful creeping plants indigenous to Aus- 
‘tralia; the neat parterre of flowers, and the fruiful gardens; while everything 
| about the place tells of fort with y This is a happy life; and let 
| every young man contemplating emigrating to Australia,—especially if bis 
| thoughts are directed towards grazing or ag icultural pursuits,—bring a partner 

with him to gladden his heart in a strange land e will have a happy life ; 
and instead of squandering the earnings of a whole year in a week or two @ 
wiid and incenn dieeipations he will have a ‘ fireside.’* 

The outlandish settler, however, looks down upon this happiness with scorn : 
he considers it effeminacy, and looks upon himself as superior to anything of 
| the kind. Assoon, therefore, as one ortwo married couples settle near bim, he 
| becomes uncomfortable, and is indignant at his privacy being disturbed in this 
rude manner. He changes his quarters, and govs several hundred miles farther 
up the country. In this maoner will these settlers become extinct in a few 
years, and, like the overlanders, nothing of them will remain but the name. 
They are, however, an order that well deserve to be noticed; and there is 
little doubt bat, in after days, much willbe thought of, and written regarding 
them. To reseue from oblivion « few particulars whieh may be deemed in- 
teresting regarding the first inhabitants and settlers of Australia was the prin- 
cipal object with writer of these excursive sketches. He proposes to give 
to the world all that he knows that is interesting ; and in speak f of the over- 
lander and outlandish settler, be has had a subject to his mind. He loves these 
classes of men for their very eccentricities. 

In personal appearance, the outlandish settler resembles the overlander; he 
is dirty, badly clothed, and witha bead and face of hair that, of a certainty, 
has not come into contact with a razor, scissors, or comb, for many @ long 
year. He cares nothing for your opinion of bim; laugh, if you like, you are 
mace quite welcome ; for he ishappy to see fools’ mirth, as he will soon in- 
form you; and he would be sorry to be taken for an ordinary perso, one of 
your every day family small toa party mem, against whom, by the way, he en- 
tertains a mortal averson. He cares not one straw for the world: i and be 
bave long since ceased to have anything in common: they have parted com- 

ny —twe world bas treated Lim with neglect aud scorn, which he sow throws 

ck with interest. 

The only feeling which outlives his supineness is love for home. Few, even 
of the most cynical, can resist that all-powerful feeling. They /«ve made 
their minds not to return, unless with an independent fortune. itis all we: 
enough, the outlandish settler remarks, to talk of friends; but it # not vv plea- 























* The diamond snake is seid to be the - , 
stand in great dread of it, and have given it the name of ‘Tomble down snake” The 
next is the black seake, which is often met with, and the bite of which is death. If you 
do not tread upon it. it will not attack you, unless you happen to intercept its retreat 


then it will attack you furiously. 
heard by the author in Scotland: it say 
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* This simple and touching phrase was first 
more than a whole volume could do, to the beart, of home aad happiness. 
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sant for « prood heart to be among frvends poor or dependent. He is generally 
far froma provident individual; for be speode all the ready cash he possesses 
when upon ti» annual visit 10 town: the (rue outlandish settler would scorn 
to take a single sixpence away with him Hence a fortune is seldom acquired, 
or, by the time that it is arrived at, ho has become so accustomed to the life, 
that he thinks be could not be happy with anything else, ond he wil! not change. 
Nevertheless, speak but of home, and the tear will start, and the very tone of 
the voice will change. Strange! I have heard men of great experience of 
the human heart say, that, during the whole course of their experience, never 
did they meet any one, however abandoned or callous-bearted, but had some 
feeling of regard for the home and friends of early days. This is one of the 
simplest and purest of the human affections, aud seems to be one of the strong- 
est implanted in the heart. The communications of the outlandish settier 
with home, if that home lies in the distent isles of Britain, are very much :n- 
terrupted by the distance, and the rare chance of his receivirg his letters oft- 
ener than once a-year; and, perhaps, by the time he arrives in town, his let- 
ters are misinid, unless he be known at the post-office. Jn this way years may 
elapse without hie receiving a0 answer to any letterhe may send home. The 
hunting for letters forms the last part of the business of an outlandish settler ; 
and when he draws the price of his wool, he generally pats a poand-note into 
the hands of some one for the purpose. When he neglects to do so, he 1 obliged 
to burrow money to pay for .hem; or if he does not like to do this for very 
shame, or cannot find any one to trust-him (for the credit of a settler afver 
shearing-time isbut indifferent), be is under the necessity of going without 
his letters. When he has every other business finished, and his money al! 
spent, he orders his horse to be saddled, and proceeds to the post-ollice. He 
gets his letters, stufls them into his pocket, and rides away ; he bas pot a six. 
pence leftto pay his expenses home, and is often obliged to make mean shifts, 
or draw upoo his agent in town, ifhe have any eredit there. At the first leisure 
hour he opens !e letters: he would not do so when in town, as there might be 
bad news which would break in upon his pleasures; and he has set down a cer- 
tain routine, which is on no account to be disturbed. 

The outlandish settler finds himself at the old dir'y hut again ; and, after a 
few days, sinks down into the same apathy as before. He has, however, the 
war now tocarry on for twelve months ; he has wages to pay, and necessaries 
to purchase, and he has not the wherewithal; he isin a perfect state of be- 
wilderment and difficulty for twelve months, until the next wool season arrives. 
Experience might have taught him om; and it might now have been ex. 
pected that he would not have spent Never, however, was there a more 
somplete mistake than to suppose “a settler would kecp money,— 











it would burn a hole in his pocket : i goes, and, in the end, he is as 

ras ever. So true is this, that someti when a day's journey from town, 
if the outlandish settler should find that, by mere accident, a five pound note 
had escaped the general consumption, from its having been put carelessly in his 
coatpocket, he will face about, and return and spend this likewise. ‘Of what 
uso is five pounds!’ he argues; * let it go end keep the rest company.’ 

It is a strange anomaly in the character of the outlandish settler, that at 
home he lives in the plainest and simplest manner possible. Such things as 
wines, spirits, or malt liquors, are never heard of: nothing stronger than tea, 
or the pure element, crosses his lips. His food is of an equally plain kind 
Damper, a kind of bread baked with plain flour and water, without yeast, and 
fired in the ashes. This, with a plainchop and the everlasting tea, form bis 
meals, morning, noon, and night. He drags his limbs from the dirty corner 
where he has been stretched in indolence and apathy, and partakes of this food 
with little relish. He has lived on in this kind of |ife until the habits of civili- 
sation and refinement, in which he was reared, relax, by slow degrees, until 
they become altogether obliterated, and he sinks intoa state of dem)-barbarism. 
1 have said before, and cannot help repeating it here, thet it is both a lament- 
able and melancholy thing to see many noble hearts left to rust in cold and 
barren solitude, until all the affections and finer feelings are choked up by 
carelessness and misanthropy. What might not some of these men have been ! 
The undaunted explorer conferring everlasting bencfits upon the human race ; 
the gallant and intelligent navigator enlarging the knowledge of science, and 
bringing to light many grand truths regarding the natural world , the warrior, 
the statesman, and the elegant man of letters. Some may perhaps say, that 
there are men enough left in the world to distinguish themselves in all the de- 
partments mentioned, [t may beso; but this does not make our sympathy 
with the hard fate of the outlandish settler a whit the less. 

It is no less melancholy to observe, that although the Australian settlers 
= live as contented and happy os any class of men in the world, yet the 
outlandish settler persists in his own mode of life. He came to the colony 
poor and friendless ; he got hold of a few sheep, with which he travelled into 
the interior of the country ; he formed a station, after great trouble and diffi- 
culty ; he had many hardships to encounter, and to fight his way through tribes 

of hostile and warlike Indians ; he was reared in the rough, hardy, old school; 
and dislikes, in his heart, the new ae method of squatting with a number 
of petticoats and children at one's heels. ‘he outlandish settler will remain 
the outlandish settler till the end of the chapter. Like all Australian bush- 
men, the outlandish settler is an excellent horseman, especially if he bave any 
cattle upon his station. ‘The cattle-farmers spend a good part of their time on 
horseback ; galloping about after herds as untamed as the buffaloes of Ameri- 
ca. They are an equestrian race, and in many points resemble the wild races 
of the American prairies—the equestrian Indian tribes of the ‘Far West. 
The life of an Australian grazier, if he have large herds of wild cattle, is one 
of no ordinary excitement. He has noble and stately herds extending over 
vast tracts of country ; and he has to see that they do not stray, and become 
rovers of the wilderness, belonging to, and owned by no man. The herds are 
under the charge of their respective keepers or stockmen, who are themselves 

a class far from unworthy of notic e. The stockmen of Australia have claims 
to rank with any equestrian race in the world. ‘They are splendid riders. Dis- 
mount one of them, and he descends to the level of his fellows; he is a com- 
mon individual. Place him on a horse, and he is great; for his superiority 
soon becomes apparent. It is a pleasure to see a stockinan mounted ; he is so 
much at his ease, and is such a fearless, graceful rider. The horses of the 
stock-keepers are so thoroughly trained, and have arrived at such perfection in 
turning with a sharp, quick movement, that no one but a stock-keeper could 
mainiain @ seat upon their backs for any length of time. The herds will some- 
times, in a very warm day, start from their pasture with a simultaneous and, 
apparently, involuntary motion, and rush away headlong over hill and dale, 
heads down, tails up; perhaps the stockman was asleep upon the horse's back : 
but the sagacious animal springs forward. At the same time the stockman is 
full of life ; he is in fora race. Halloo !—away he rides. Miles on miles are 

, and he is unable to turn them, he keeps up, however; for he knows 
that if once his eyes losses them, he may never behold them again. Many 
runaway herds reach the hills and impassable ranges of mountains, where they 
form into bands more wild and dangerous to approach than the lion or tiger of 
the African desert. The stock-keeper, therefore, holds his way through reg- 
ged chains of rocky country, brushwuod which appears nearly impervious to 
homan footsteps, and ravines which would make the most eager fox-hunter in 
England quail. Nothing intercepts his progress ; so long as the cattle hold 
on, he will hold on likewise. At length he seizes some favourable opportunity, 
and, approaching the leaders of the scampering herd, pretty well exhausted by 
this time, he hits them severe strokes with his long lash. Sometimes the irri- 
tated animals will retaliate, and one of them make a quick dart at his aggres. 
sor. It is upon such emergencies that the training of the horse, and the su- 
perior horsemanship of the rider are apparent. The horse springs to one side 
so suddenly as often to have the rider half way round his belly; but so long 
as girth and stirrup hold the steckman never loses his seat. The furious ani- 
mal rushes at empty air, and, in a second, the stockman is at him again, wheel- 
ing about and lashing him violently with his short-handled whip. All this time 
the race is continued as before ; what we have been relating forms but an in- 
terlude. The herd is seldom turned until the leaders tire ; they are easily 
bo oy then ; and walk back to their grazing ground as meek and tractable as 
ambs. 

The cattle-farmers, or graziers, although they leave the charges of the herds 
to stockmen, are themselves splendid riders. Their superiority in equestrian 
exercises would at once be apparent to a stranger, were he to view, for the 
first time, an Australian race. In Australia the riders are all gentlemen ; for 
every Australian gentleman is a jockey. At any race they exce!; but this ex- 
Ceilouce is most apparent in steeple-clises; the leaps are positively frightful, 
and are what no jockey in England would attempt. More accidents, however, 
oceur in Australia on the race-ground, than in England ; and there is often a 
most disastrous array of killed and wounded. Nothing will frighten these fiery 
youths when their blood is up; and they venture what appears desperate. 

In poconiary matters the outlandish settler is taken advantage of by every 
class of townsfolks. His tavern bills are run up at an extravagant rate, and 
every item charged double. The tradesmen think they cannot charge them 
enough. They bargain for their stores at a certain rate; and when the account 
is rendered them, they find fifty per cent has been added to the prices of the 
different articles @y provoke the merchant and tradesman very much by 
their absurdities. The outlandish settler will often bolt out of town in a drunken 
fit, and leave every:hing unpaid : and this is considered a most exquisite joke 
The creditors in town have no alternative but to wait with patience until the 
next wool-season bri the settler back to town; for to send to him up the 
country would be out of the question, as, perhaps, they are even ignorant of the 
part of the country where his station is situated. With curses, * pot loud, but 
deep,” the debt is allowed to lie over ; and it is scarcely to be wondered at that 
the trader, in his turn, charges them extravagantly, 








Thus I have attempted to give a few particulars regarding this extraordinary 
class of men. In appearance, manners, and habits, they resemble no other class 
in the world. How different the wild, dere-devil iook of an Australian settler, 
from the honest comfortable look of an English farmer! Such an one you 


never meet in the Australian woods ; each one has more the dark tawny look | shoot 


of a Spanish bandit, as he scours past you on his high-mettled charger. His 
very air is repleve with liberty ; the tone of his voice breathes independence ; 
his heart leaps with wild delight to career over the illimitable plains, teeming 
with all that can delight the eye, and to know that all he sees is his, and he 
owes 00 man thanks. Let those who live in courts and cities, with mind and 
body enervated by excess,—abyect slaves to their gross appetites,—live on, 
oppressed by satiety and ennui; they know not the pleasure of the wild life of 
an Australien settler. But ‘I have seid my say,’ and must bring this articie to 
a conclusion. Yet I am loath to take leave of these wild men: my mind 
lingers fondly with these * old mea of the woods ;’ but, as the reader may not 
sympathize with this feeling, I shall bid them adieu. 

Before this, however, I intended to have said a few words to emigrants past 
their prime, who contemplate emigrating to Australia. 1 never met one who 
had been many years in the country, who liked to return permanently; and I 
may likewise add, I never met any one reconciled to the colony at first. How. 
ever great the alteration in their worldly prospects, if even forthe future welfare 
of themselves and families, and even when comiort cheers where want had 
formerly knocked at the door, all find the change alike: for Australia is alto. 
gether different from home; and one wo is, for the first time, a stranger to his 
native soil, even if he reached a brighter and happier land, feels all the poignant 
grief of the exile. | would not, therefore, advis: middle-aged persons, espe 
cially of a peevish, repining disposition, to emigrate; for such persons are cer- 
tain to find numberless gnevances; and often, by their misstatements, do the 
colony 4 serious injury. {| have often seen old farmers who have emigrated, 
very much dissatistied with the life of a grazier. An anecdote of one of this 
class shall conclude this paper 

The gentleman who told it me was once residing in the town of Geelong 
Now, although the beauty of the scenery about this town, which has the lovely 
bay of Corio close to it, cannot be exceeded in any quarter of the globe, yet, 
tu one accustomed to the bustie of fairs and horse-races in England, and whose 
happiness was concentrated in such amusements, the town wouid be misery. An 
old, stout English farmer, who had purchased sheep in the adjoining country, 
was in the town on business, and living in the same boarding.house with my 
friend. The way he commonly passed the time, was in sleeping the whole day, 
rising to his meals, One day he came in about twelve o'clock, and commenced 
@ severe essay to get on his boots. After a struggie of about ten minutes, he 
had got one on, and was restiog until he could find courage to attempt the other. 
‘I wonder,’ he says tu my friend, ‘there is no appearance of breakfast.’— 
‘ Breakfast!’ replied the other, staring him in the face ; ‘ You had your break- 
fast hours ago.’—* No!’ replied he.—‘ You had,’ replied the other; ‘for you 
sat beside me.’—* Oh, then,’ said the farmer, kicking the bout away, ‘1 better 
just go and lie down again!’ 





ADVENTURES AND FIELD SPORTS IN THE ISLAND 
OF CEYLON. 

The author of the work described below,* having seen some service in 
various parts of the world, was ordered with his regiment to Ceylon in 1819, 
where he remained for several years, acting as commandant at Port Galle, in 
the southern extremity of the island, and latterly officiating beth as judicial and 
military chief in the Seven Korles, an inland district on the eastern coast. It 
was duri'g this residence that Colonel Campbell, in addition to the discharge 
of his official dutics, found time for the numerous excursions, adventures, and 
sporting feats detailed in the volumes before us. He had an eye and a hand 
for everything ; here noting the manners and peculiarities of the natives and 
residents ; there remarking the capabilities of Ceylon as an emigration field ; 
here despatching a couple of deer with oue bullet, or harpooning an alligator : 
there giving the quietus of a brass bullet toa mad elephant ; and anon pitching 
his bungalow beside the untrodden banks of a mountatn stream, awakening the 
echoes with the ‘music of the reel.’ It is from the memorandums of these 
bygone years that our veteran soldier has culled the coutents of tue present 
volumes, and presents to the public, with honest, good-natured intention, what 
must have many times enlivened the after dinner sociality of the mes» :oom, or 
whiled away the evenings of his own domestic circle. 

The object of Colone! Campbeli’s work is two-fold; first, to recor! his own 
feats and adventures for the amusemant of his readers ; and secondly, to direct 
attention to the capabilities of Ceylon as an emigration field. On thi j ractica- 
bility or impracticability of the latter, we do not intend to enter, leaving it asan 
‘open question,’ till the subject of Indian colonisation be more fully discussed, 
and when any remarks might have a chance of being attended with utility. It 
is solely in his adventures, field sports, and social relaxations, that we request 
the reader to join the gallant colonel. ‘These he relates in a straightforward, 
pleasant, conversational sort of a manner, becoming a military story-teller, and 
highly calculated to gain upon a sit-at-home traveller. 

In February, 1819, Colonel Campbell left Cork harbour with his troops, on 
board a large free-trader as transport, and, as might be expected, the occur- 
rences of a five. months’ voyage—among which was the spearing of a dolphin— 
furnish not a few notabilia for his journal. But even with all the sport 
which the ocean-tribes afford, an Indian voyage in a heavy merchant-ship 
is a very tedious and monotonous affair ; and it is most desirable to have always 
something going forwar¢—no matter what it is—in order to amuse or occupy 
the minds of both officers and men. An occasion of this kiod gives rise to the 
following story :—** A bottle was hung up to the yard-arm, at which many a 
single ball was fired, put without effect. The captain of the ship began to call 
out to them to have mercy upon his main-yard, as some of the balls seemed to 
pass rather too close to it, notwithstanding the length of the line by which the 
bottie was suspended, and which allowed it to swing about with every roll or 
heave of the vessel. Much laughter and amusement, on the part of both sailors 
and soldiers, was excited by the number of failures: not a boitle had as yet 
been touched. I went below, and brought up my gun; and, as svon as | ap- 
peared on deck, | heard some of my old companions in arms exclaim, ‘ Now, 
boys, you will soon see it smashed ;’ and old Dennis Kelly whispered close 
behind me, but sufficiently loud for me to hear, ‘ Don’t you remember, boys, 
seeing his honour tumble the French officer the very first shot, though many 
of us had been popping at him, as he dared us, standing up bravely on the ram- 
parts of Ciudad Rodrigo?’ I, however, remembered nothing of the kind ; nor, 
afterwards, to give Dennis a glass of grog. ‘The captain offered to bet any 
sum that I would not hit the bottle in three attempts. It was, however, at last 
settled, that whichever of us should lose, was to give a dinner to the officers on 
board, upon our arrival at the Cape of Good Hope. I was to have two shots. 
The very first knocked the bottle to pieces, which caused much cheering, whilst 
the captain stared in amazement at the feat, for the ship at the time had agreat 
deal of motion Another bottle was rigged out, and it met with a similar fate. 
I sent down my gun, having, as Baron Munchausen would have said upon such 
an occasion, sufficiently displayed my dexterity and superiority, for which I can 
easily account, though no one else could. The secret was this—along with 


each ball I had slipped in, unperceived by any one, a large pinch of No. 6 shot! | 


Of course the captain was not allowed to give a dinner at the Cape.” 


At length the shores of Ceylon were reached, and the greenhorns ‘ who had | 


read and heard much of the cooling fragrant breezes, which, having passed over | A 
us in their canoes. 


its cinnamon and other spicy groves, are said to perfume the air far into the 


along on the placid surface of the water, amidst tual 

in turn, playicg backgammon, talking over the en Pht or Meg | 

oe what we hed individually seen, planning excursions in new ectinne 

a ring our guns killed t i 4 
_ g g k he time taust agreeably, when not engaged jn, 

And now fora specimen of their field-sports;—* At the 
halted for the purpose, the whole country was turned out 
deer, ar et Eh wy these occasions, numbers of men, 
in and understand the sport, went into the jungle, and extendi 
miles, drove everything before them oun “~ places whew, = ism _ 
tioned in readiness to fire at the game as they bolted out of the wood _ _ 
loud noises, or uproa: of tom.toms, pipes, shouting, &e., especially the le td - 
when we were joined by a number of Sathhgunn was quite as anicneti “7 
such sports can be rendered by any Highland chieftain. We had amen 4 
to jook pretty sharply about us, and totake care and have our guns in readi rn 
as it was impossible to say whethe: an elephant, a tiger, a wild boar, a ace 
an elk, a hare, a pea or jungle fowl, of whichthere were hundreds, would mae 
their appearance perhaps close tous. We were told that two or three e| : 
phants and several wild hogs were seen the last day of our really deli htfai 
field-sports ; but none of them were driven towards us. We, sowed fed 
away as fast as we could, and killed between us three deer and an elk of 
which, being our first, we were very proud—sowe hares, and a deer not iiiects 
larger than one of them, and many pea-fowl, &e. ; in shor:, until we were tined 
of firing. No accident whatever occurred, which is not usually the case * 
such occasions. sc 

Such, however, was not always the case, as will be seen fro 
hair-breadth escape. Colonel Campbell had been plying ihe: > yon 
companions were shooting in the jungle :—-‘ At this moment the Mala a 
me in all haste, to say that | ought to move, as he was sure the two genileme 
were coming this way, pursved by some large animals, for he had seen flises 
running as fast as they could across an opening in the woods, and towards the 
river. [ instantly cut off my line and flies, and, to save time, put them inside 
my straw hat, wound up the line, unscrewed the fishing rod, and gave it to the 
Malay to carry ; lookea carefully ai the flints and priming of my gun, and made 
the Malay do the same; and then, menating the bank, I determined, at all risks 
to stand my ground, ard, if possible, to succour my friends in distress. We had 
scarcely fini-hed these preparations, when, closely followed by the Malay, the 
two gentlemen made their appearance almost breathless, byt laughing immoder- 
ately. As soon as F— was able to speak, he said that he had fired at a 
very large peacock, as he ran across a narrow opening in the jungle ; upon 
which out of it rushed, crushing and breaking the smaller trees and — 
arouhd him, an enormous elephant. C——, whom I had cautioned to reserve 
one of the barrels of the gun always loaded with a brass ball, instantly took aim 
and fired at the monster’s head when not twenty yards from him ; but he did 
not fall, being only hit some inches under the eye. F fired almost at 
the same instant, and, as he said, with equal coolness ; yet still the animal fell 
not, though it staggered, and seeined to be greatly stunned by the blow. Soon 
recovering, however, he continued his headlong course after them ; and the 
Malay, firing in the hurry of the moment at random, called out to them to run 
for theirlives. This they certainly all thrae did in earnest Many a fall they 
bad ; often did they stick fast among the long and tough creepers and prickly 
jungles through which they had sometimes to force their way; not knowing all 
the while whether the elephant was still pursuing them or not; so that, by the 
time they reached me, they were—at least the two gentlemen—almost naked, 
the greater part of their clothes being left behind them, hanging in shreds upon 
the bushes and projecting spikes of the prickly-pear. Their laughter, when 
they were approaching the river, was caused by the figures they cat in each 
other's eyes, and of course they knew well they would in mine. Being con- 
vinced that the elephant had long ago given up the chase, and that we might 
now keep ourselves cool, | conducted them to the hole in the rock, and in tri- 
umph showed them all my fine fish! requesting, at the same time, that they 
would produce their game. They had, they said, shot some pea and jungle 
fowl, a good many pigeons, &c., but that they were all, as I might well sup- 
pose, left behind in the woods ; and as for the elephant, they were convinced 
that, had they not been in such a hurry, they might have bagged him; for they 
were quite certain that he must die, or probably had already died, of the 
wounds he had received.’ 

Their sport, however, was not always so noble, and we find the party 
occasionally betaking themselves to the undignified sport of “ pelting monkeys!" 
‘*My companious returned, escorting the coolies, loaded with venison and 
several birds which they had shot in the woods; in some parts of which they 
had been, as they informed me, highly amused in pelting, with sticks and stones, 
the large bearded monkeys that I have before alluded to; whilst they, grinning 
hideously at them, frequently caught the sticks, and threw them back at the in- 
solent invaders of their probably hitherto peaceful sylvan retreats. I was, 
however, assured that none of them were fired at; as nothing can be more 
distressing than to see how like human beings these poor creatures apply their 
hand-like paws to the wound, and look at their assailant with so much sorrow- 
ful intelligence and great suffering pictured in their countenances, he must have 
a hard heart who, witnessing their misery and pain so strongly portrayed, can 
fire at them a second time.” 

Sentiment is by no means a prevailing feature in a sportsman’s mind; and 
when our adventurers had had “ sport” to the top of their bent—when elephants, 
buffaloes, bears, deer, pea and jungle fowl, flamingoes, and snipe, had been 
killed in hundreds, instead of staying their slaughter, they set about contriving 
means to vary its continuance. So “a stag-hunt, something in the style which 
is considered so truly animating and delightful to sportsmen at Killarney, in 
Ireland,” was proposed, and a number of Singalese despatched to beat the bush 
downwards to a fi, ely-wooded and picturesque lake :—* As the sun rose in his 
usual splendour, the scene became every moment more and more animating and 
interesting. The shouting and beating of tom-toms increased, and gradually 
approached us. Some deer came suddenly out of the wood at a point whece it 
nearly reached the shore of the lake; but, on looking round them, they, in evi- 
dent alarm, again retired into 11. Then a single deer, with fine antlers, followed 
by some fierce-looking hogs and half-wild butfaloes, and preceded by a tlock of 
pea and jungle fowl, appeared and disappeared in a similar manner We now 
began to ree the peuple, in the open spaces, moving slowly towards us, so that 
in the utmost anxiety we awaited the result of my experiment. Two deer and 
many peacocks came out of the jungle not thirty yards from us; but we would 
not be tempted to fire, for we wished them, if possible, to be forced to take the 
water. A more than usually loud shout reached our ears, and in an instant I 
saw that some deer, buffaloes, and hogs, had broken through the line of beaters, 
for away they went at speed to the distant wooded hills We hoped, however, 
that some might still remain inclosed in the quickly narrowing circle of beaters ; 
and as they now approached closer to the lake, the shouting and drumming in- 
creased in proportion. The flock of pea and jungle fowl being driven to the 
very edge of the cover, at last took wing, and flew back over the heads of their 
now rapidly-closing pursuers, uttering their wild and melancholy calls, in order 
again to collect their widely-scattered broods. At last, when the beaters had 
arrived within less than a hundred yards of the lake, two fine stags, with splen- 
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did antlers, and a doe, ran down to the water's edge, looked into it, pawed the 
ground for a moment, stared around them in evident terror, and then all three 
plunged at once into the lake, and swam stoutly for the opposite shore! [nan 
instant we were after them in full cry, which was duly answered by the people, 
who now crowded the lake-shore—many of them highly excited, peddling after 
We soon began to gain upon the three deer, which were 


offing, were doomed to be altogether disappointed.’ They stood snuffing the | St!!! swimming close together. Bran, whose eagerness could no loager be re- 
east wind in quest of fragrance, but a common sea-breeze alone filled their nos- strained, was allowed to spring into the lake, and very soon had one of the stags 


trils 
strangers ; and our author himself, from leaving his window open one night for 
coolness, was robbed of almost everything he had brought out, except his regi- 
mentals—convincing him of the trith of what he had heard, ‘ that the natives 
of Ceylon, as well as those of India in general, are the most expert thieves in 





Other misfortunes, too, not always of so harmless a nature, awaited the | by the ear. As I feared the other, now some way ahead, would reach the shore 


before he was overtaken, I fired at him, and shot him seemingly dead, for he 
instantly sunk, and never rose to the surface. But, as we had now to return to 
Bran's assistance, the doe, though wounded by Mr. F——, was able to reach 
the bank and gain the jungle. When we approached the stag, still held by my 


the world.’ However, he was not disappointed in the physical aspect of the | Powerful dog, we saw at once that he was quite exhausted, and more than half 


country, which he describes as ‘a most verdant island, whose coasts are skirted 


| 


drowned ; we therefore lost not a m ment in fastening a rope to his antlers and 


by intermingled Palmyra and cocoa-nut trees, even to the verge of the ocean ; round his neck ; and thus keeping his head above water, we towed him in 
and whose hills and valleys are highly favoured with continual sea-breezes, | ‘tiumph towards the shore, where the people, still shouting loudly and wildly, 


which render even its hottest districts much more temperate and agreeable than 
any part of the continent of India." The troops were landed at Galle, and 
thence marched to Colombo, the seat of government, then held oy Sir Robert 
Brownrigg, and shortly after by Sir Edward Barnes. Unlike the most of Eu- 
ropean residents in that clime, the col »nel and a few of his friends determined 
on leading an active life, though it might be only in the walk of field-sports. 
Their outtit was complete ; on the rivers and lakes they used boats, which, be- 
ing covered, served both as a shelter by night and a store-house for their lux- 
uries ; on land they occasionally erected a bungalow, and thus with their guns, 
dogs, and attendants, entered the field ;—‘ Our servants being good cooks, no 
gourmands could have desirea better fare than was daily placed upon the board ; 
and there was no lack of good wines, which were cooled in bags, kept wet and 
hang up in a current of air, under the shade of a tree, till wanted. In short, 
taking into account the sport we had, many may think that we were much more 
to be envied than pitied. During the heat of the day, the boats were rowed 
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awaited our arrival. Bran, however, bull-dog like, kept his hold, nor could he 
be disengaged until the stag was dragged by the people, almost dead, out of the 


| lake, when he was pt out of pain, and made fit, by the dexterous Malays with 


their kreeses, for the larder.” 

We must now follow our adventurer to the waters, in order that he may 
make guod his promise, and render fishing equally a‘tractive. The Singalese 
despatch the alligator with their long spears, an easy process, considering the 
inert habits and sluggish motions of the animal; the colone! had studied the 
maxims of old Isaac to better purpose :—“*! soon became tired of and disgusted 
with this butchering occupation, and requested that an intelligent blacksmith 
might be sent to me from Galle, to whom [ explained, after a good deal of trou- 
ble, what I wanted; and by making a pattern in wood, [ got him to fashion 
for me, for next day's sport, a small trident shaped spear or harpoon, which had 
a socket to receive a long handle, made of tough and pliable wood, which could 
be easily disengaged when the alligator was struck. In this way, I fully ex- 
pected to have the fellow fairly caught and held fast by the barbs. [ also hoped 
that, by means of a line fastened to the harpoon, I should be able to play bim, 
as we do pike or salmon at home. Though apparently little satisfied with my 
contrivance, and inclined to laugh at the idea of my thus catching alligators, 
the people able numbers at one of the deepest and more dis- 
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tant lakes, where alligators were known to be aumerous, in order to see how | 
was to proceed ; but they at the same time assured me that their mode ofde | 

tching them was by far the best and safest. [ took with me in the canoe a 
Siogalese, whom I had remarked the day before to be dexterous ia using the 
spear, and who seemed to know where to look for alligators Lncvuriges by 
me, he had not been long poking about among some tall reeds, which grew tu 
the toleravly deep and dark-coloured water, before he drove the tustroment we | 
into a good sized une. The wounded anima! instantly twitched the long aud 
pliant handle out of his hends, and away he went, dragging along the canoe, | 
with us in it,in fine style, causing the water as it were tv bor! around hum. la 
a few minutes, however, he became sluggish, and at last lay like a log at the | 
bottom. We ther paddled to the shore; and giving the greatly astonished | 
and amused people the end of the line, they hauled him out of his oozy bed, 
already almost dead, the harpoon having been forced, notwithstanding the 
hardness of his back, nearly through his body, in which it held fast, as 1 ex- 
pected, by the long and strong bards. He was nearly eighteen feet in length 
* * Before my return to Galle, | had another day's sport of tuis kind; and | 
I fully intend to have many more. The Singalese, mureover, had now become 
satisfied that my contrivance was not a bad one, though they still preferred 
their own safer and more expeditious plan; and ia this idea they were confirm 
ed by what they in oue instance saw ; for a large alligator, which | had struck 
with the harpoon, rose instautly to the surface within a yard or two of the 
canoe, and looked so fiercely at me, that I thought it best to send a ball through 
his head, which settled him ina moment. I had thought it well to have my 
gun with me ; but it was so fastened to the canoe, that in case of an upset, it 
could not be lostin the lake. 1[ must now beg to assure the reader, that | uever 
in Scotland, Irela: d, nox in any other part of the world, had half such amusing 
and interestir g sport from salmon, pike, or trout, as on this occasion from aili- 
gators ; and should he be an amateur, and ever have the good luck to come 
to Ceylon, or to be in a country where such sports can be eujoyed, I hope he 
will adopt my plan, and try his hand at alligator-fishing.” 

Here, however, we must draw our extiacts to a close for the present; and 
this we cannot do more aptly than in the words of our veteran sportsman :— 
«“ Now, worthy reader, beiore we proceed farther together, | must take the |:b 
erty of mentioning, that an old friend of mine, who was what is called a good 
kind of a man, had fortunately a very excellent and prudent kind of a women 
for his wife. He bad, moreover, an unconquerable habit of what is termed 
‘drawing a long .ow,’ but which he never did, except in the most harmless 
manuer possible ; indeed his best stories were generally—whether he was sen- 
sible of it or avt, | do not pretend to say—told at his own expense; for he 
was really a very good-natured fellow. Whenever his most useful wife, who 
was well aware of her husband’s failing, perceived that be was on the point of 
uttering a ‘ bouncer,’ without looking up trom her work (she was a very nota 
ble industrious lady), she would say, but in the gentie:t tone imaginable, * Bill, 
my dear, mind your stops.’ Now, reader, as | may sometimes, as we travel | 
together, tell what you may perhaps be inclined to consider a rather tough 
story you may, therefore, like this good lady, feel disposea to remind me of iny 
stops—be it so; but as my notes are before me, and as it is from them that | 
continue in a great measure to compile the account of some of my doings in 
Ceylon, I shall not, even though it may be thought that I take ‘ traveller's li- 
berty,’ shrink fiom proceeding in what I have undertaken.” 


STORIES OF BROTHERS, 
GUY DE BERE. 

Was itever, dear reader, your fate to arrive, in a veually lively county 
town, the day after a contested election! or in a watering-place hotel, when 
the steam has been let off, a week after the closing ofthe gay season! If so, 
you may form some notion, though perhaps, after all, an imperfect one, of the 
contrast afforded by thegreat Dr Y ’s usually noisy and overfluwing school- 
room, when, late in the afternoon of a foggy and dismal day (the 24th of De- 
cember 18—), its inmates were reduced to the only three youths whom con- 
veyances, more or less aristocratic, had not already whirled off to more or less 
happy Christmas firesides. 

Nor was the morning and evening aspect of this huge deserted bee-hive more 
widely contrasted than the fate and position of the lads, who yet instinctively 
cou!Pistted the scenes of their mutual joys and sorrows. Whilst two of them 
the indulged and wayward sons of a rich Shropshire baronet, were lost in cun- 
jecture as to the possible cause of delay in the arrival of the family chariot in 
which their thirty miles’ journey was usually performed, the third—though 
the son of an individual holding despotic sovereignty, all butthe name, over a 
large e ritory tn pramechaner =: | alas! in England no domestic hearth to receive 
and compensate to him for the distance and perils of bis natural protectors 

‘Tbe Londou merchant through whose agency he had been placed at school, 
and his expeoses there defrayed, had just become involved in the extensive 
failures of the period; and the elegant villa of his ward's summer recreations, 
and the splendid town-house, where former Christmas fares had been luxuri- 
ously enjoyed, were alike shut tohim; and with the generous fellow-feeling 
inherent in English youth, the sons of Sir George de Bere had determined to 
bespeak, or rather take for granted, their father’s hospitality in behalf of their 
awkwardly-situated foreign comrade, when the driving up of the long expected 
vehicle saised to their utmost pitch the joyous anticipations of the inviters, and 
the modest misgivings of the invited. 

‘* A chaise-and-four!”’ exclaimed the elder of the young De Beres, going to 
the window ; “better late than never! But” (gazing in surprise at the de- 
scent of agrave elderly man from the vehicle) ** what bore of an old fellow is 
this he has sent to spoil sport, and force a brace of us to go outside this cold 
weather *’ 

“« Hush, Guy, he'll hear you,” was his quieter though younger brother's 
caution. But he might have saved his remonstrance ; for minutes—hours 
they seemed to the boys—elapsed ; the horses, jaded as they were, had time 
to paw impatiently, and the post-boys to walk, thumping their sides in chill 
discomfort on the frozen gravel, and yet no summons from Dr. gave the 
welcome signal for departure to the more impatient group within. 

Tae boys sat looking into the embers of the huge decayed school-room fire, 
as if to read there the cause of this inexplicable delay, till strange misgivings, 
they knew not exactly why, usurped the place of their late buoyant anticipa- 
tions, and Geoffry, the younger De Bere, suddenly exclaimed, “‘ Suppose papa 
should have been taken ill? The man below lovked just like a doctor.” 

** And very likely indeed, if he were ill, that the doctor of all people should 
leave him !” cried Guy, the elder and favourite, though with far less sympathy 
in his accent: “ To my thinking, the fellow in black looked far more like a 
lawye.” 

And bh 8 prognostic, slightly founded prognostic, was verified ; for,as he spoke, 
a message froin Dr. ¥ summoned the brothers to meet in his room their 
father’s soicitor. One ylance at the conventional solemnity of the fanction- 
ary’s brow spoke volumes to the already presaging face of Geoffry ‘* Papa is 
ill, sir!" exclaimed the warm-hearted boy. “I see it in your face already !” 

* Sir George has been ill—very ill,” said Dr. ¥ , anticipating with com- 
passionate circumlocution the etranger’s possibly abrupt reply ; “ his suffer- 
ings, which were great, are happily for himself terminated ; but,my dear young 
friends, it has pleased God to deprive you of a very kind father.” 

Geoffry, susceptible of emotion as a girl, burst into a fit of passionate weep- 
ing. His elder brother, with more of manliness(he was seventeen and Geoffry 
three years younger), maintained his self possession ; and thuugh shocked and 
sobered, 48 any creature possessed of common feeling must be, by intelli- 
gence so disastrous and unexpected, Dr. Y , who, from long habit. read 
boys’ sou's 6s readily as he did their exercises, saw, in the involuntary kin- 
dling of his proud eye, and the flush which, after a momentary paleness, man- 
tled on hs dark cheek, that the supposed heir of wealth and title was not in- 
sensible to their sudden possession. 

The tack which lay before the doctor, already a heavy one, was not lighten- 
ed by the glance thus afforded into his pupil's mind and character. But his 
nerves were steeled by its reveiations to greater firmness ; and with the very 
feeling, how proud were the hopes he was about to demolish, mingled, oddly 
enough. less of regret and reluctance in their overthrow. 

* Before you begin your melancholy journey,” said Dr. Y , “ underthe 
charge of this gentleman (who in the meantime will partake of some refresh- 
ment in the next room), he has devolved on me, dear young friends, the painful 
office of unfolding to you some particulars in your family history, with which 
it is indispensable you should be made immediately acquainted. Summon 
to your aid, Guy, the firmness and self.possession of which you have icst 
given token, in bearing 4 misfortune. the greatest that can befall a lad of 
yourage. The blow which this letter will inflict is of a different and more 
personal nature. Let me see that you can bear the loss of wealth with as 
much equanimity as that ofa parent! Your trial, my boy, is a hard one ; 
but think how much harder must have been the task of penning this.” 

The letter, whose unsteady characters too well testified the acuteness of the 
writer's feelings, addressed by the late Sir George to his eldest and darling 
son, ran as follows :— 

“When you read this, my dear and unfortunate boy, the hand thet penned 
it will be col¢ in death, and the heart that bleeds to inflict the ineviteble blow 
will be insensible to its effects on the fondest object of a father’s idolatry. Le 
your feelings be what they may—and | tremble but to think of their poignan 
cy—oh! do not suffer them to lead you to curse an unhappy father, or to blight, 
with even a moment's filial impiety, the memory of a mother, ales! ‘ more sin- 
ned against that sinning.’ 
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When that mother (in an evil hour for ore at least) joined her fate for life 
with mine, her plighted and yet undissolved vows were another's, and ere re- 
lease from ties too sacred I now see and feel to have been broken, could he 


, accelerated, even by the mutua! wish of those long severed on every other 


poiat in feelings as in affections, you, my first and best-beloved child, saw the 
light! 

Even to one so young in t!e world’s ways, I need scarce say more to con- 
vey the sad truth, that, loved and cherished, nay, sinfully preferred, as you have 
hitherto been, by one who felt that love was all, or nearly all, he could bestow, 
apotaer must be, in the eye of the law, my heir—your unconscious, loving, and 
oh! remember, wholly innocent Geotiry, whose heart, 1 know, will bleed as 
truly in supplanting a brother, as mine in disinheriting a soa! Be to him still 
as he, I am confident, wil! be to you, a brother. Though he must, per force, 


| wrest an empty ttle from your grasp, deny him not the satisfaction of shielding 


his father's memory, and speaking peace to his troubled spirit by sharing with 
you, when of age to do so, wealth amply sufficient for you both. 

As years, however, must pass first, | have not been unmindfal of a parent's 
duty. The savings of ten years’ rigid self-denial are justly yours, and yours 
so entirely—a debt rather than a bequest or boon—that | clog them with no 
restraints, which | have forfeited a parent's right to impose. At eighteen, you 
will, | know, b2 older in mind and character than most lads of twenty-one At 
eighteen years of age, as many thousands will be yours, on simply claiming 
them at my banker's, unfettered by even any wish of mine as to their appropri- 
ation, save a dying parent's prayer that the name and fortane they may enable 
you to carve for yourself, may compensate those it is his hard lot (a death bed 
teaches me to say)—the penalty of his ccime, to snatch from you.” 
ire the letter was well finished, the arms of the warm hearted younger bro- 
ther were twined round the elder’s reluctant neck; and he was exclaiming, 
with the ge. erous recklessness which formed t'e chief feature of his character, 
** Never mind, Guy, what anybody says, not even poor dear papa on his death- 
bed! How could he think for a moment | would rob you of either ttle or 
estate! I would not be Sir Geoflry, and you plain Guay de Bere.” 

“You forget I am not even plain Guy de Bere *” was the bitter reply of 
one to whom the idea of obligation, even to a brother, would have been worse 
than loss of name and birthright. 

“ And surely you do not forget that we are brothers still, Guy, let the world 
call us bs what name it will!” exclaimed the deeply wounded boy, on whose 
affectionate heart the sudden revolution in their fortunes gave his hitherto do- 
miveering brother a new and tender claim. ‘ Let us share, and share alike, as 
dear papa advised and expected, whatever he has left behind him; and never 
vex me nor yourself more about which 1s eldest or youngest according to law 
We don’t want the law to tell us how to love each other ; and if the law wont 
let you be Sir Guy, thank goodness it can’t force me to be Sir Geoffry !"” 

“There is a law more sacred and binding, my dear boys,"’ interposed the 
deeply moved Dr. Y ——, * which summons you to the joint filial office of lay- 
ing in the grave the head of your late lamented parent. With this law, toe 
conventional ones of man’s making have no right to interfere. As nothing is 
known, Mr. B tells me, or even suspected at Bere Park of any informality 
in the supposed line of succession (though steps are already taken to establish 
it elsewhere), my earnest advice to you both 1s, to let things take their wonted 
course till the funeral is over; and suffer no vain punctilo or cold considera 
tion of what may transpire hereafter, to mar the solemnity of your joint act of 
duty to a parent, whose errors, be they what they may, have originated in mis- 
judging affection.’ 

«IT will be an interloper nowhere, and least of all at my father’s grave '’’ was 
again the elder’s bitter reply. In vain did the kind Geoffry plead—the good 
doctor remonstrate ; misfortune had made an independent man of his late pupil, 
and all he would accept trom his brother was accommodation in the carriage 
for himself and their transatlantic comrade tg-ehe next stage ; where, stepping 
with him into the first coach for town, be preceeded at once to the house of the 
banker with whom was deposited his late father’s destined leg acy 
. Having sent up the letter to prove his identity, he astonished the man of 
money by the calm sel!-possession with which he unfolded to bir his unalter- 
able resoive of accompanying his young American schoolfe'low, in the first in 
stance, to Cornwall, tor instructions \n mininz, which it was part of the object 
of the stay of the latter in England to acquire ; and at the expiry of a year, 
when his capital should become due, to transfer it and himself, along with his 
friend, to the country of his future adoption ; making it an express stipulation 
with the bewildered banker, as he valued his deceased friend's memory, and 
his injured son's future well-being, that he would preserve the most inviolable 
secrecy as to every part of the above scheme. 

‘* | was to be food for powder at any rate,” said the proud boy bitterly; ‘and 
whether I died fighting for Spain here, or against her in some obscure skirmish 
out yonder, there’s none to care now. I dreamt, fool as | was, of taking young 
to Bere Park for the holidays ; he'll take me to Mexico for life instead, 
that’s all! You'll give us the needful, sir, in the meantime, surely, with eigh 
teen thousand in your hands, and an empire for security! You would not like 
to see me dabbling with Jews 1’ 

With a vouth of such determination, and knowledge of so much (and that 
not the bes*) of this world’s ways, there was nothing for iton the prt of one 
not “having authority,” but to advise and suggest. Mr, G —— consented to 
advance enough of the coming year’s interest on the youth's patrimony for pre 
sent subsistence in Cornwall, and the residue a year hence for passage-money 
toAmerica On the disposal of the capital, it would be time enough to consult 
when it should become due. And, hardly knowing whether to mervel at the 
boy’s iron nature, er admire his self possession in such trying circumstances, 
the banker promised to keep his secret, and saw him and his gentler comrade 
safe off for Truro. 

It is not to be wondered that, ina mine at the Land’s End, they defied all 
the inquiries of Dr. Y ——and his sorrowing pupil, the new Sir Geoffry, whom, 
on his return after the holydays, every nook of the playground and schvol room 
reminded of his loved and Jost brother. They had fdrgotten the name of 
the banker mentioned in the late baronet’s letter, and if they had remembered 
it, they would have been little the wiser. 

In the meantime the year had come and gone; and, puncival to the day that 
made him eighteen, Guy Molinaro (for he had taken and thus travestied his 
mother's maiden name of “ Miller’) presented himself in Broad Street, to ar- 
range about and receive his unfettered bequest. He anticipated the cautious 
trusiee’s objection to vesting the whole in so unsettled acountry as Mexico, by 
coolly saying he had decided on leaving, L..5000 in his hands, for an English 
commission, should he live to return, and choose to buy oue ; or to devolve, in 
case of his death, or its remaining unclaimed for ten years, on his improvi- 
dent younger brother. ‘ He'll be out at elbows long before that time,” said 
his precocious elder. ‘‘ Let him come to school with his pockets ever so full, 
not a sous was there in them at the end of the first formnight. But to busi- 
ness. Twelve thousand you will be hind enough to remit in good bills to 
Mexico ; and the odd thousand we shall require for outfit. We sail in the Bri- 
taunia from Falmouth. ‘The miners and machinery (J-——’s department) will 
be on board ina week. The arms and accoutrements are mine, and we must 
join them in ten days at farthest.” 

This has been a long story already, and to tell how the young adventurers 
sped, would swell it beyond a!l compass. Their arrival found the father of the 
one on a throne, ephemeral, indeed, as it proved, but while it endured omnipo- 
tent. All it wanted was that strange lack ia every El Dorado, namely, money ; 
and, backed with twelve thousand peunds, the heir-apparent’s friend was an 
officer forthwith, and a colonel ere long, with as many shares in the really good 
mines his English skill and wealth helped to refit, as in ‘ne speculative marts 
of Europe soon tripled his capital. ‘ Make hay whilethe sun shines, my good 
fellow,” wrote his astonished agent ; “ with thirty thousand against your name 
in the bank of England, you can set up for emperor yourself, if your friend’s 
papa should be ousted.” The consummation thus lightly alluded to was not 
far off, and a man too amiable for the set he acted with, was thrown back on 
that “ post of honour” in civil commotions, a “ private station.” With his 
retirement terminated all Guy's interest in the affairs of New Soain; but the 
military ardour there imbibed, had taken deep possession of his soul, and dis- 
gust at revolutions becoming mingled with admiration forthe Spanish charac- 
ter, he longed to transfer his eword to the cause of Spain. Handing over to 
his friend, for a large additional sum, his remaining interest in the still prosper- 
ous mines they had jointly explored, he joined—already more than half a Span- 
iard in complexion, ideas, and language—the Peninsular army. Previous 
however, to this removal, and to possible collision with his own countrymen, he 
availed himself of a sabre-cut in the face in his last skirmish, which would ena- 
ble him to d-fy recognition, to desire the banker to spread the report of his 
death, and to pay over, on the faith of it, the L 5000 which, as part of his fa 
ther’s personals, pride had always made him wish should fall to bis brother. 

The deeds of gallantry of the pseudo-Spaniard were not long im attracting 
the attention of the English general P——, intercourse with whom and his 
staff so far revived in Guy's breast long dormant English feelings, that avow- 
ing himself of British extraction, and taking as such the well-known Irish 
nom de guerre of Nugent, he joined as @ volunteer the standard of his cuvntry. 
and took s prominent share in most of the battles in which it waved triumphant 
The contest ended,*he came to England loaded with ribbons snd orders, with 
the fame and mien of a hero, and what heroes seldom have to boast of—a lerge 
and accomulating fortune. For this be had, from the first, but one ase and 
destination. He had not Jived so much of late among his own countrymen 
without inquiring, as if idly, about the proceedings of the baronet of Bere 

Park, who—his elder brother being now seven-and-twenty—had been for some 
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three or four years of age. These had s_ffice:! to make him, as Guy predicted, 
an embarrassed man ; not from either vice or profasten in his personal erpen- 
diture, but facility of disposition, end a fooliml dislike of bemg outdone in tri- 
fles by those avoundhim. To this had been added the expense entailed by 
a high connexion ; for a certain Lady Anuce—ihe davgiter ef a neighbour 
peor, designed from infeney, by county gu*sip, for hiv vrother—had transfe 
herself, nothing loath, to the rightful heir; for whom, to do ber justice, she had 
in their nursery days manifesied the most decided preference. This was, per- 
haps, the only pe of his possessions winch G ay bad really, after the first 
shock, grodged his brother; and, forgetting that his boyish love for her had 
never been returned, he had a sort of satisiaction im learning that she was es- 
travagant, and bad half rained ber husband 

“She most roin him quite vefure I shall be satisfied!" was the ejaculation 
of one who, 4s the handsome and distinguc millionaire, Count Nugent, was 
the lion of the London society, with which it cost hi sister in-law so much to 
keep up. It was not long ere an eetate lying close to Bere Park, and most de- 
sirable for pe, came into the market. But while, even at the market 
price, it would have inconvenienced Sir Geotiry to buy it (as Lady Anne and 
her friends kept urging him to do), it rose suddenly and provokingly in value, 
in consequence of the appearance of a competitor in the person of the Penin- 
sulac hero, General Nugent, whose professed predilection for a residence in 
shire no ove could comprehend. And still less was his conduct understood 
when, after remaiming in the field long enough to raise the property some 
thousands to the purchaser, he withdrew from ut just in tise to see it knocked 
down at the enhanced price to Sir Geoffry. 

It was the same on other occasions, when fate seemed to take pleasure in 
pitting them against each other, ‘The death of adistant branch of the De Beres 
threw open to sale a lot of pictures, of little value save to the family, and which 
the baronet, who had set his heart on them, expected to get for a sung. No 
such thing! Again was Count Nugent in the way, and the portraits, instead 
of pounds, soon rose to hundreds; and yet, after all, these haadreds came, as 
if conjured thence, from Sit Geollry's already drained coffers. 

That béte noire, in the meantime, of Lady Anne's—that “Mordecai in the 
king's gate’ of her husband’s—though declining to boy the estate next door on 
which his fancy had been so ruinously set, chose to plant himself dowa within 
six or seven miles of them, by renting a deserted ducal residence ; and eo pal 
ble was his design to outshine and eclipse the former leaders of fashion in the 
county, that he was said to be on the eve of marrying the duke's deaf daughter, 
that his wife might take precedence of poor Lady Anne 

So far the report was premature, for he married nobody ; but he was all the 
more the fashion, and gave such fétes, and such balls, and such archery meet 
ings, that the very shoals of visitors who came for them to Bere Park, cost its 
owners as much as giving entertainments themselves. So they gave them, in 
rivalry and retaliation, till the country season came to a close, and with it Sir 
Geollry’s resources for carrying on the war of reprisalseither in town or country, 
He had been content to drive a pair, and bis wife her pretty ponies, ull Nugent's 
four long-tailed A dalusians astonished every gentleman in the county. In 
short, the old country gentleman had bled to the last drop for the honour of 
England and the family ; but the long purse and cool insolence of the Don had 
carried the day hollow. And Guy de Bere had carried his poiut—the vow of 
his proud heart on first reading his father’s letter. His brother was a ruined 
man, and Bere ark mortgaged up to its full value; and he, through the agents 
whom money can always command, the holder of every shilling upon it. 
place was advertised to be let; he took it, though with no seeming thoughts of 
residence; and while the owners were sadly packing up for a ten years’ expatria. 
tion—new furnished it from top to bottom—put the glass roof Lady Anne had 
been sighing for on her magnificent conservatory—built the splendid billiard- 
room to match, which even Sir Geoffry had felt was a thing to be desired rather 
than accomplished—re stocked the garden with exotic novelties from all parts 
of the world; then declared himself (still as Count Nugent) the mortgagee over 
the property, and insisted on the alternative of payment of possession, It was, 
alas! as matters s\ood, no alternative at all! aod with a sad and sorrowful heart, 
the title deeds of his paternal estate were handed over to him 

He cast on them one proud satisfied glance; then coolly folding them in a 
fresh envelope, addressed to ‘the Lady Anne de Bere,” and marked in the 
corner with the initials (in a well-known school-boy hand) of G de B——, 
took the packet himself to Dover 

It was his purpose to lay them with his own hand (watching his opportunity 
when the party should be out) on his sister-in-law's table at the Ship Inn; 
where she and her husband were awaiting the then necessary fair wind for 
Calais 

He had not long arrived in the hotel, when the hanger-on employed by him 
to give notice, reported the lady and gentleman in No 4, gove out with a guide 
to see Shakspeare's ciill. Fearless, therefore, a» regarded mterruption, bat 
stealthily as one whose purpose, though not evil, yet shunned the face of day— 
De Bere entered the inn parlour, the sole English home (thanks to him) of his 
only brother, 

He came there, as we said, to deposit the packet, unsuspected, and then de- 
part—depart forever! in the same vessel, probably, which had been destined to 
waft to distant lands the no longer beggared ones! ut on advancing into the 
large and dimly lighted room, he found, too late to retreat, that it was not un- 
occupied. On the rug, at its upper end, two lovely boys (attended by a vainly 
interposing nurse) were stroggling violently for the possession of a favourite 
plaything: and as the interloper emerged from behind a huge screen, he caught 
the words, which, bomely and familiar as they were in nursery parlance, fell, as 
if heaven-directed, on his ear and heart—'*Oh! Master ce Bere, don't be so 
spiteful and domineering! Kiss little Geff, and give bim his own directly; else 
mamma will never Jove you.” 

“Who said I would not love my boy! and why!” cried a soft voice, as Lady 
Anne—too sad at heart for sight-seeing, and for whom some one else had been 
mistaken by the scout—came forth “like Niobe all tears” from her dressing- 
room within. ‘ Not quarrelling again? and your mother and yourselves going 
to bit good-by for ever, perhaps, to dear England " 

It was no marvel if hat mother stood rooted with surprise on the threshold 
of the room from which she was emerging. A dark-haired and dark-browed 
stranger was bending over her alieedy reconciled darlings. The little mouth 
of Geoffry, when held up to be kissed, met @ rougher lip than that of his quick 
but warm-hearted playfellow, who himself was snatched (with a wild fervour, 
which paled even his dark glowing cheek) to the intruder’s heart. 

The elder child, meanwhile, with his wonted impetuosity, had possessed him- 
self of the packet in the stranger's hand, and ranning with it to Lady Anne (for 
whom he saw it addressed) and holding it playfully over his head, cried out, 
* You shan’t have it, mamma, till you kiss and are friends with your own dear 
Guy !" 

° Guy !” exclaimed the stranger, in 2 voice whose tone, changed and deep- 
ened es it was, brought earlier nursery scenes at once to the mind of her w 
stood before him. ‘ And is he really called so7 and after whom 1” 

‘A brother, long since dead, of Sir Geoffry's,”” Lady Anve was mechanically 
uttering, like one who, questioned in his sleep, replies in a dream, when her 
eye resting suddenly on the initials in the corner of the packet in her hand, she 
shrieked oat, * Guy alive !"’ and sank in stupor on the carpet beside ber won- 
dering children. 

When she revived, two forms were bending over ber, whose softened images 
might be traced (as if reflected) in the infant pair at her feet. A tear had been 
wiped from either manly cheek; a grasp of the hand exchanged, that spoke 
the long- estranged ones brethren still. ‘ You will stay among us, Guy 1” 
whispered Lady Anne anxiously, as—alluding to her lately overheard regrets, 
and the contents of the yet unopened packet—hbe expressed his joy that there 
would no longer be any necessity for their expatriation. “ You, too, will surely 
stay in Enagland?” 

But England, hard as it bad been for one so bappy there as Lady Anne to 
leave it, had, alas! no charms for Goy de Bere. A youth of high hopes dashed, 
a manhood devoted to smoothing for a brother the road to ruin, aod (hos earn- 
ing & brief, and hollow, and now detested triumph, these were not scenes a 
passages ‘o blend with the hallowed feelings of home. An hour of emotion, 
deep and precious though it be, and dwelt on in after times es sacred, suffices 
not to change the nature of man, and obliterate the stern characters of a life- 
ume 

Circumstances, over which he bad no control, had made Guy an early alien— 
he was a wanderer from babit—from predilection, a soldier and a Spanierd. He 
ro far met the wishes of his gentle sister, as to pass with them a few brief weeks 
in Paris, ere embarking at Nantes for Havannsh. He returned to the land 
which had first welcomed the outcast, and fell really (as once fictitiously) 
the civil conflicts of New Spain. 














NATIVE INDIAN SOCIETY. 


BY MES. POSTANS. 

A circumstance which always appears to me singular, in England, is the 
manper in which persons. not much acquainted with the subject, yet from ob- 
vious causes deeply interested in it, in conversing on India, class together, in @ 
strange collective way, ‘the natives’ of that country, as if all ts inhabitants 
were so essentially alike in appearance, manners, language, and prejudices, that 
no distinction was required to mark them. Having been, originally, imbued 
with a feeling kindred to this, I well remember that, on arriving in India, no- 
thing in that besutiiul and glowing land—oeither ite ricb foliage, ite roighty 
forests, ite vast mountains, nor its quaint and gorgeous architecture—appeared 



























































































































































































































































































































“to me so remarkable and interesting as the variety that met my eye on every 
side, connected with the character of the population of India, and the very op- 
posite bearing of those with whose usages and opinions I b afterwards 
more intima'cly acquainted ; and it is such outlines as these that I propore to 
give, not entering into disquisitions on Caste, oF plunging into dissertations 
suited only for the learned, but simply to «fford a brief, if it be possible, a 
sowe what graphic, portraiture of the leading classes of those whose differences 
of sociel and religious opinion produce the varied surface of Indian manners; 
6o far, at least, as my residence in Western India permitted me to note them. 

As the original son of the soil, the Hindu should rank first in my description, 
end he may be recognized by his slight, groceful form, bis white and simple 
garments, and a certain calm, subdued, and gentle expression, which distin- 
guishes him as one among a conquered race, yoked alike by the Moslem and 
the Christian, yet peacefully serving all bis taskmasters. If he be @ priest, a 
triple cord passes over his shoulder, a brazen water-vessel is in bis hand, and 
the seal of caste upon his forehead ; his Lead is shaven, his breast bare, a d his 
countenance often deeply contemplative. Ifa soldier, his laugh is loud, his wit 
ready, his gait marked by a saucy swagger. On holy-days, he loves flowers and 
processions, chants songs of Kristina and Mahadevi, and sprinkles his otherwise 
soilless germents with turmeric and cinnebar. To his superior he \s ever re- 
spectful and obedient; to his neighbour kind and friendly ; always temperate, 
clean, and cheerful; he delights in old tales, and with an instinctive knowledge 
of character, loves nothing so much as to dilate on the talents, courage, acts, 
and peculiarities of his European leaders. If the Hindu be of the gentler rank, 
his manners are marked by mildness and dignity ; a certain quiet air of self 
respect governs his every word; lis habits are pure and abstem:ous,; and, 
although perhaps uninformed, his facolues are capable of receiving any ideas 
that require the exercise of abstract reason , neither metaphysics nor mathema- 
tics are beyond his grasp, but he loves best ethics, and theorises bis religious 
tenets until both assimilate. As a merchant, wherever there is traffic, money 
to be made, a fortune to be gained, abroad or at home, in peace or in war, there 
may we find the Hindu ; he loveth usury, yet bestoweth largely in charity ; but 
he lendeth to the stranger, while he giveth to his own people. As 4 workman, 
the Hindu is ingenious in imitation, apt and clever; but he has litile originality, 
and that little is shackled by custom : as did his father, so does he, and all tn- 
novation he utterly abhors. ‘The Hindu, living on herbs and grain, is tenderly 
careful of all things ‘hat have life; yet bis wives consume upon his grave, bulls 
and goats are his religious sacrifices, and his dead are burned out of his sight 
His house is plain ont unadorned, but his temples are quaint in design and 
gorgeous in decoration. His wife, who bears the water-vessel to the well, is 
jaden with gold and silver bravery ; ofttimes she is very lovely, too, gentle and 
kindly ; simple as the first of womankind, but in her simplicity very charming— 
unlearned she is, indeed, yet abundantly imaginative ; still her fancy lias no rest- 

ing-place but in the superstitions of her people, and to her the air, the trees, 
the streams, the flowers, all breathe a mystic meaning. In literature, the Hindu 
has little of which to boast, and but a harsh and crabbed language ; yet he loves 
mach speaking, and when angry, words serve with him for blows. 

In his classifications, the Hindu appears under many aspects; as the Rajpoot, 
fierce, debauched, and cruel; his chivalry and independence lost, his pride and 
sensuality continued, he lounges on his divan, intoxicated with opium, while in 
fanticide is practised in his harem, a dark sacrifice to the pride of casie. Asa 
Bheel, secure in archer craft, he traverses a wild and romantic country. delight- 
ing in his independence, and refusng allegiance to every power but his own 
lawless will, while he worships the earth that yields him food, and cares little 
for the genera! belief in his people's gods; he is scarcely less brave, even while 
more wild, than the Mehratta; but the latter, small of stature, yet great in 
spirit, is ever active, wily, and intelligent, courageous as a soldier, industrious 
as a husbandman, and useful in al! that he attempts. 

The Moslem, as the conqueror of the Hindu, next attracts attention—the 
haughty, overbearing Moslem. His ponderous turban, glossy beard, and flow. 
ing garments bespeak him as he is, full of self-esteem, effemmate, and proud. 
Instructed to disseminate his faith, yet knowing no means of conversion but the 
sword; as a noble, he is fiercely bigoted; as a divine, he is too often grossly 
ignorant, and turning to his Koran, loves texts and dogmas, in lieu of tolerance 
and charity; while, as a man of learning, poetry and the inflated histories of his 
demigods usurp the place of useful knowledge. The Moslem is fond of com- 
pliment, cunningly-devised tales, showy garments, and intrigue of every descrip 
tion, shading foiiage, and gaudily-coloured flowers. He 1s superlative in all 
things, io his improbable anecdotes, in his highly tinted descriptions, in his own 

rsonal sense of importance, in the character of all that he mey say or do. He 

elights in war, in the number and treppings of his horses, in the fineness of his 
arme and accoutrements, in the number and truculent bearing of his followers ; 
the ordinances of his faith, in such as please him not, sit easily on his conscience; 
commanded to frequent ablution, even in health, he scruples not to use sand 
instead of water; forbidden to indulge in wine, he solaces himself with stro: g 
liqueurs ; sworn to strict observance of the truth, none prevaricate socrnningly ; 
and therefore, to speak leasing like a Persian, to be as dirty as a Sindhian, or to 
drink like a Belooche, are fair comparisons The Moslem has a high sense of 
family honour, and this is often his strongest principle of action; if its calls 
demand the sacr fice of all the gentle affections of his nature, it is yet unhesi- 
tatingly made, for be is stern and inflexible in purpose, holding as mere weak- 
ness all compassion towards the erring. The Moslem women, too often the 
victims of this character, are usually handsome, shrewd, business-like, and clever, 
accustomed to abject subjection to their lords, yet ruling with some authority 
in the sphere of their own power. 

In his classification in Western India, the Moslem has various callings; none, 
however, very great or eminent. In Surat, he appears chiefly as an expounder 
of the law, and as a teacher generally. At Ahmedabad, as a merchant of rich 
fabrics peculiar to its far famed looms ; and in the presidency, he is usually 
seen with a cotton tunic and crimson turban, as an itinerant salesman of all the 
valueless trash of which he can possess himself, or as the well trained domestic 
ofthe Earopean But the Moslem's great value is as a navigator, and almost 
all the coast craft depend upon his skill: thus, whether along the shores of the 
Southern Concan, beneath its towering ghauts and majestic furests, or towards 
the northward, by the low sandy coasts of Cutch and Ka:tiawar, the well 
known science of the Moslem pilot affords confidence both to the merchant and 
the voyager. Still, wherever the Moslem appears in Western India, he is but 
a degrade being, the mere wreck of his country's past success. His cities, in- 
deed, are great in the remains of their architectural magnificence, and noble 

aces atill attest the power of those who bent to the yoke of foreign thraldom 
the neck of India’s princes ; but they crumble in ruin as we gaze upon them, 

while around tomb, and minaret, and mosque, yet richly beautiful, wander a 
melancholy and degraded race, unable to appreciate, even while they mourn 
over the past. ‘The Moslem interests not ; he has had his day of conquest and 
success, and he has abused his power. The evil of his character may be the 
result of circumstances deserving our commiseration ; but we see him as he 
is, and the picture is in no way pleasing. 

The Parsee, as a naturalized foreigner in Western India, next appears upon 
the scene, and presents one of its most interesting and attractive features, in 
connection with improvement generally, and an emancipation from the intoler 
ance of custom. he Parsee may he recognized by his strong, muscular 
frame, hie intelligent and animated countenance, a quick, active manner, with 
@ business-like yet courteous address. His garments are of fine white cotton, 
remarkable for their spotiess cleanliness, and his turban, whether of glazed 
chintz or fine muslin, according to the rank of the wearer, is pointed on tne 
brow, and resembles an ancient head-dress, being probably the same as that 
worn by Zoroaster and his early disciples. The Parsee of rank is ambitious 
of imitating European manners, attends meetings of societies and schools, 
causes his sons to be instructed in the English language, and to acquire a 
knowledge of our classic authors. He is liberal both in his charities and his 
hospitality; he patronizes learned men, and is willing to stimulate improve- 
ments is equipages and much of his household furniture are European; he 
encourages the public press ; and, if wealthy, employs his capital in ship-build- 
tog and merchandize ; he is fond of acquiring knowledge of practical applica- 
tion, and will even travel far in its pureuit. Tolerant and liberal in ail other 
things, and far in advance, as concerns civilisation, of all his neighbours, the 
Parsee yet avoids all questions on the original history of his people, while, 
although holding bis priests in contempt, and forcing them to a low rank in 
society, he is jealous im all that affects the privacy of his temples, and the sacred 
ebaracter of his country's worship. The Parsee gentlewomen rank among 
the most beautiful of the women of India: their eminently fair complexions, 
rich and becoming costume, animated, yet graceful manner, afford them a high 
claim to admiration, while they are gradually attaining a degree of freedom 
very unusual in the East, being even now permitted, in many cases, to receive 
and return the visits of Europeans. P 

The Parsee is nich in his entertainments, and lavish in expense ; yet amid 
all the gorgeousness of a festive scene, he retains his usual simplicity of cos- 
tume, which contrasts singularly with the scene around. The Parsee rever- 
ences greatness, but he stoops not to engage favour ; cherishing independence, 
he is active fur himeelf, and generous to others, while the greatest trait of bar- 
barism which marks bis usages is the exposure of his dead in the Towers of Si- 
lence, to be devoured by the loathsome vulture. 

The Parsee of inferior rank is also shrewd and speculative. 
discovering the wants and tastes of the European society 
he renders such knowledge the means of doubling an originally small amount 
of capital, and his shop, in a dull out-station, is often the great focus of attrac- 
tron to acamp, while, in the absence of reading-rooms, pleasant promenades, 
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and theatres, the Parsee storeroom is the resort of a crowd of evening loungers. 
The speculation, Lowever, of the Parsee trader carries him and his wares 
farther abroad than the out-stations of our prosi yi; panied by an 
escort, he wanders over desert sands, and through mountain passes, to the 
heart of an enemy's country, in search of purchasers emong British trovps, 
content to pay black mail as he goee, and risking in his zeal the loss of both 
life and property. 

As a servant, the Parsee is ready, active, clean, and useful; addicted to 
money-making, and consequently expensive ; yet robbing his employer in so 
pleasant and agreeable a way, that the comfort he produces serves to balance 
the loss that may be sustained. As a coachman, his services are peculiarly 
valuable, and the panels of bis master’s carriage, in a ‘crush,’ might be as safely 
confided to him as to the most accomplished chariotecr of any land; for the 
Parsee gentleman delights in rapid motion and fast trotting horses, while the 
abundance of native processions that block up the highways of the presidency, 
renders good driving by no means an inferior accomplishment. 

Such is the Pargee, and to his tolerance, energy, and love of practical know- 
ledge must we principsliy luok for the advancement of general good in the 
presidency of Western India; for the free hand which shal! strip away the an- 
tique veil of prejudice, and for the aivancement of that power of opinion which 
shall force improvement on the intelligent members of native society Where- 
ever good now exists, we trace the hand of the liberal Parsee; whether in the 
establishment and support of schools, the founding of hospitals. the architectu- 
ral improvement of towns, the erection of hotels for public coovenienve, or in 
minor points uf yet great value to the community, his inflaence pervades all, 
aud the good, meanwhile, is happily progressing. 

‘she Portuguese, as a naturalized foreigner, seems to follow the Parsee, yet 
few can affurd characteristics more widely differing. The former may be 
known by his sallow countenance, slovenly gait, and mimicry of European 
fashion. His garments arc the worst-shaped things imaginable ; and where 
colour is admitted, it of the gaudiest tint, he affects a swagger, and desires to 
pass as a man of style and taste. Nothing can be more dirty and despicable 
than the Portuguese of the lower order, nothing more absurd and comical than 
the affected beau of the upper. The Portuguese loves society and music, 
davcing and festivity ; he is troublesome when holding positions of authority, 
and offensive in hi» self-importance when invested with power. Among the 
natives of India generally, the Portuguese is held in contempt, and considered 
capable of all sorts of depravity and wickedness. That he is weak and degen- 
erate is certain, while all that energy and talent which originated the Portu- 
guese government in India is wholly lost. The Portuguese encourage priest- 
craft, while their relrgious teachers place their foot upon the neck of the lay- 
men, and, constraining a very sufficient eontribution, live in great content and 
comfort. The Portuguese seat of government is beautifully situated, and 
adorned with palaces and churches worthy the great city fuuaded by the noble- 
bearted Albuquerque ; but the towns which equally marked their conquests 
are overgrown with brambles, while the glossy snake glides among the tum)s, 
and the timid songster of the wood shelters its bright plumage among the rich 
foliage tangled alike round hall and bower. 

‘The Portuguese woman, pretty when young, becomes coarse both in form 
and nature when advanced in age. She loves gaudy colours, the glare of 
feasts, the incense of admiration. ‘he better class affect sentiment, poetry, 
and taste, but it is to be feared are very unfemininely deficient of all these, if 
any opinion may be formed from the alliances that are often considered the 
most eligible, from their favourite songs, and the striking contrast adopted in 
costume. 

The Portuguese, however offensive he becomes when a ruler, weak as he 
is as 4 diplomatist, riduculous «s a beau, ignorant as a priest, and useless gene- 
rally as @ member of the native community of India, is yet admirable asa cook ; 
and although his deficiency in cleanliness and his love of potent liquors detract 
somewhat from his merits, yet it must be admitted that the European gastrono- 
mist in India is materially a debtor to the Portuguese; unhappily, in this 
sphere of action his usefulness ends, and with it bis claim to our attention. 

Such are slight, and it may be, unsatisfactory, outlines of the four chief 
classes of native society in Western India, and the reader who is familiar with 
the aspect of each may recognize their truth, while those who are jostled by the 
various Crowds of a great bazaar may perhaps find little difficully in referring 
the individuals who compose it to their proper class, and, as each passes under 











his eye, will readily imagine how varied must be the character, o)inions, and 
habits of those who form, even in so smal! a portion of it, what are collectively 
denominated the * natives’ of India. 

The dark, slightly-formed being, with bare shoulders, and cri:ason turban, 
perspiring under the weight of a handsome palankeen, chanting i: »+ras a wild 
chorus as he goes, to alleviate the labour ; the water-seller, driviiy: vefore him 


a fat bullock, adorned with bells and necklaces, and bearing a goat's skin that 
vozes refreshment to the thirsty ground as he moves along; the sepoy, press- 
ing forward to parade, neat and careful in attire, cheerful and smiling in his as. 
pect; the brahmin, slowly returning from his river ablutions towards the tem- 
ple; the salesman, bearing baskets of grain to supply his stall ; the musician 
and the dancing-girl ; the fruit seller and the toddy drawer; the gold-worker 
and the weaver of fine muslin—all are Hindus, of various castes, indeed, and 
differing prejudices, but yet agreeing well in all that forms the great staple of 
opinion. 

‘The tall Persian, with glossy beard and flowing robes, snow-white turban 
and yellow slippers, wbo passes by with solemn gait and downcast eye, a Chi- 
nese writing-case in his slender hand, the symbol of his calling ;—the swarthy 
Arab, with checked kerchief on his head, and goat’s-hair cloak cast carelessly 
over his usual vest, hurrying forward to the stables, intent on some fresh 
trick of jockeyship ;—the Borah, bearing a basket on his head, whence peep 
forth books, bridles, and perfumes, and followed by a tr in equally laden, to 
each of whom one small blanket suffices for attire ;—the bustling servant, 
cheapening fowls and pomellows ;—the sleek and portly gent eman, ambling 
on 4 richly caparisoned and well-fed mare, his African slave ranning swiftly 
forward to clear the way ;—these are Mohamedans, and differ little, but in 
rank. ’ 

The native gentleman, simple in attire, but vigilant in observation, who 
dashes past in a well-appointed carriage of Long Acre build, accom,anied by 
his youthful and intelligent-looking sons ;—the portly domestic, bustling along, 
with a shining chintz turban, and a Chinese umbrella, to protect him fron the 
noontide sun ;—the fine-looking lads, strolling quietly along, each with his hand 
on his companion’s shoulder, a book beneath his arm ;—the handsome children, 
with large black eyes, and skins almost fair enough for Europeans, that peep 
laughingly forth from the crimson hangings or the green venitians of a native 
carriage, drawn by a pair of sturdy and milk-white bullocks, adorned with em- 
broidered housings and silver necklaces :—these are Parsees. The gentleman 
has probably left his country-house to consult a European lawyers in the town, 
while the children seek the environs, and the festive entertainment of a friend 

Again; here and there appears, marked like a blot among the rest, a thin, 
sallow, black-haired being, with a round white hat, puckered trousers, yellow 
waistcoat, and gilt watch-guard ; he carries in one hand a small switch, andin 
the other a little bundle tied in his checkrd handkerchief, smoking his cigar as 
he strolls along By his side is a short, stout woman, with coarse but curling 
black hair on her otherwise uncovered head ; a gay petticoat, somewhat short, 
a crimson shawl, and a necklace of large blue beads, form her costume :—these 
are Portuguese, and of the rank commonly encountered. 

And now, in finishing my sketches, the reader will excuse me if I add one 
other touch, and express my regret that all classes of natives are not better 
known to the general European society of India, as I am quite sure that the 
friendly sympathy which might be induced on both sides would do much to cor 
rect errors of opinion that now exist. 

The servant of Government, in official employment, often meets a stubborn- 
ness that wearies him, a chicanery that disgusts; the sportsman, or mere man 
of pleasure, may find little to respect in those who, in India as elsewhere, will, 
for the sake of interest, sacrifice all claim to character among their own people ; 
the extravagant man will condemn the usurer, aud the unphilosophie will be 
irrilated by the prejadices of those around them ; but if, acquainted with, and 
holding in due and polite consideration, the opinions, social and religious, of the 
respectable part of native society, we sought that of our own relative rank, 
much, I think, would be gained, and our mutual good feeling increased in pro- 
portion to our knowledge. 


EE 
THE BROTHER'S REVENGE. 
A LEGEND OF THE SHANNON, 


CHAPTER | —THE PLOT. 
It was towards the close of a stormy winter's day, in the commencement of 
the eighteenth century, the last serv.tor having left the dimly-lit room, that its 
occupants drew their chairs from the table to the fire, and resumed the conver- 


| sation this act had for a moment interrupted. 


These were four in number, all, save an old man, in the spring.time of life, 
eminently handsome, and all, save the solitary female of the party, of Irish 
birth and descent. The ruddy fire, as it blazed up the wide chimney, cast a 
broad shadow on the yenerable features of the old man, as he sate in his great 
arm-chair, gazing with an unconscious smile on the blazing faggots; next to 
him, with one little hand resting on his arm, and her beavtiful features turned 
with an upward gaze upon him, sate the fair Jacqueline Réné, who, living from 
childhood in her uncle’s house, was now looked opon by the old retainers as 








much entitled to its shelter as his stalwarth and more proudly-born sons, 
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s late,’ muttered the elder brother, a 8 ‘eatured 
as he glanced to the large time-piece that ticked its Seomenara sound ane 
black-oak side-table ; ‘ what keeps him, I wonder. so long afier nightfall 1’ 

‘Some scheme that he does not wish the daylight to know about, Hu h,’ 
answered the younger with a smile; ‘I wish the house were well rid of ‘bis 
presence” 

‘And vo do I, cousin Frank,’ cried the girl, with eager vehemence ; ‘ his 
baleful countenance seems like a continual cloud hanging over it; I wonder 
sir, added she, turning to the old man, ‘ that you permit Mr. Marshali 
to be so much about Dorramore ; I'm sure he harbours no good intentions 
towards us. 

‘Mademoiselle Réné forgets,’ retorted the elder brother, in an icy tone 
‘ 

that he is as much entitled to make Dorramore his home as she is herself’ 

‘Silence, Hugh!’ said the father and brother in a breath ; ‘I am ashamed you 
should speak thus in your cousin's hearing ’ 

‘It is only the truth,’ answered Hugh, sternly. 

Jacqueline gasped, as she replied, ‘Cousin Hugh has his own reasons for 
defending the villanous caiciff as he does.’ 

She had scarcely u tered the words before the door was gently opened, and 
the subject of the conversation entered. 

Jaequeline could scarcely suppres~ a scream, ashe advanced with the stealthy 
tread of a wild cat up the room ; as it was, her colour forsook her cheeks, and 
she sunk back, unable to speak, in her chair, glancing with a look of terror on 
the movements of her younger cousin, who with no good will made room for 
the chair Lanty drew to his side. 

For a moment no one spoke ; none save the new-comer felt entirely at their 
ease at his abrupt appearance at such atime. Jacqueline twitched her gown 
uneasily with her fingers, and strove to appear unconcerned; even Hugh 
Desmoud himself was gladto make a pretence of the heat of the fire to shield 
his tell-tale countenance with his hind from the deceitful scrutiny of his neigh- 
bour. 

‘Shall I ring for supper, Marshall!’ said the younger brother at last ; ‘ you 
must be hucgry after your long ride.’ 

‘ I supped at Limerick,’ answered Marshall, rai-ing one eyebrow in so hideous 
a manner that all Jacqueline’s horror revived at the sight of it, ‘and would 
have stayed there all night in preference to riding through the rain, had not my 
great anxiety to be with you again forced me to proceed homewards.’ 

‘ And which we could very well have excused,’ muttered Jacqueline, frown- 
ing ; but the new-comer either did not hear or was resolved not to notice it. 

* Any news stirring in the city, Lanty,’ inquired old Mr. Desmond, in a quiet 
tone; ‘are the Blakes and the Cassidys at their uld feud, or has it died away 
before this ?’ 

* Their ancient animosity is dormant at present, I believe,’ replied Lanty, 
craning his neck; ‘but I fear it needs but the shadow of an excuse to arouse 
its fires.’ 

* Young blood! young bluod !’ muttered the old man, folding his wrinkled 
hands nervously within each other; ‘but I forget, dears, how the night has 
stolen on past my usual hour of retiring; call Sweeny, Frank.’ 

His attendant was called, and bidding them all good-night, Mr. Desmond 
retired to rest; Frank wheeled his chair aside, and placing his own in the place 
it had recently occupied, began to converse with Jacquelive in an under tone ; 
and the elder brother and Marshall were already in earnest but subdued dis- 
course 

‘What can Hugh and Lanty Marshall have to say?’ whispered Jacqueline, 
turning her bright eyes askant towards them ; ‘look, Prank, how Hugh's brow 
darkens as he listens, see! Lanty has grasped his arm, and the touch makes 
him tremble like an aspen leaf, while the wretch himself is as cold as ice.’ 

‘ Lanty is an ill-weed,’ returned the younger brother in a cautious tone ; ‘ but 
hist, Jacqueline, or he will overhear thee.’ 

Jacqueline drew in her breath as she said, ‘I am sure, Frank, they are plot- 
ting something against us.’ 

* Let them,’ answered the dauntless youth ; ‘I warrant me Lanty will not 
forget the singeing I gave him last Michaelmas day when we quarrelled at 
Limerick.’ 

‘That was an unfortunate affray,’ said Jacqueline, uneasily. ‘I'm sure, 
Frank, our cousin Marshall has neither forgiven nor forgotten your share in it ; 
he will find both time aud place to revenge the punishment and disgrace he 
suffered at your hands.’ 

The young man sm'led disdainfully, but made no answer; and as Jacqueline 
soon after retired, he left the chamber, not sorry to escape the frowns and dis- 
dainful glaucee of his brother 

‘A curse on the poltroon,’ muttered Hugh Desmond, as the door closed on 
the younger brother, ‘I never could endure the steady glance and smooth hy- 
pocritical brow he carries with him ; and that’s the truth, Lanty.’ 

‘ Frank is a pert young crower, Hugh,’ said Marshall, rising and going to a 
buffet ; ‘but if I were you, Hugh, | would clip his wings, or he'll soon crow 
over you.’ 

* Do it yourself,’ retorted Hugh, angrily ; ‘but you've always cringed to him 
since he winged you at Limerick last year.’ 

‘Frank and I understand each other too well to come to open variance, my 
dear cousin ; but do not lose your temper for such a trifle—a glass of the reai 
potheen will soon mend it; there is hot water, I see, in the kettle by your 
side’ 

‘You need not bring the bottles out for me, master Lanty,’ cried Haugh, 
struggling with his passion ; ‘I’m not i’ the mood to drink to-night.’ 

‘ But I am,’ answered Marshall, carelessly, as he set the bottles and a couple 
of goblets on the table ; ‘I will thank you for the kettle, Hugh.’ 

Hogh handed it in silence, and Lanty, pouring the glass three parts full of 
whiskey, filled up with the water, and dropping a few lumps of sugar into it, 
balanced himself on his chair, and drank in dumb show to his angry yet weak 
compz.nion. 

‘ And now listen, Hugh,’ said his tempter, as, having drained his glass te the 
dregs, he replaced it on the table, ‘ whilst [ give you three brief yet pungent 
reasons for following my advice in our ate conversation.’ 

‘ Go on,’ growled Hugh, doggedly, as he fixed his sullen gaze on the ground ; 
‘go on, Lanty, to prove to Hugh Desmond that neither heaven nor earth will 
punish him for being the guilty dupe of thy hellish machinations.’ 

‘In the first place, my dear cousin,’ said Marshall, disregarding the bitter 
tone in which his companion spoke, ‘ you yourself admit that you love this 
Jacqueline Rene, or whatever she is called, as madly as ever mortal man could 
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love * 

‘I do, Lanty,’ answered Hugh, folding his arms over his breast as if to keep 
down the tumultuous-emctions that raged within it ; * and if she would forget and 
forgive all that has passed between us, and strive to love her poor cousin Hugh, 
he on his part would do his all to make her a proud and a happy woman.’ 

‘More of that anon,’ said Lanty, interrupting him ; ‘ after such a confession 
as this it needs no persuasion of mine, Hugh, to make you go through fire and 
water to make her yours.’ 

‘What hellish scheme are you going to broach now, Marshall!’ cried Hugh, 
uneasily ; ‘hark’ee, sirrah, I will not do anything dishonourable even to get 
Mademoiselle Rene into my power.’ 

‘O man, cousin Hugh,’ said the tempter, in the cold careless tone he always 
assumed when he had stirred his victim up to the proper pitch of frenzy, ‘ must 
either be a saint or a devil in the next world; you are evidently not intended 
for the saint, so it matters not how dark or how reckless your career be in this.’ 

Hugh groaned, and slapped his forehead with bis clenched fist, as he cried, 
‘Lanty! Lanty! cease, or your devilish inuendoes will drive me mad.’ 

‘Drink, Hugh,’ said the other, pouring a glass to the brim with undiluted 
spirit, ‘it will clear your head and cool your temper, man, in a trice.’ 

Hugh clutched the glass with the eager hasie a drowning man grasps at the 
slightest thing that gains him a moment's respite, and drained it to the bottom ; 
his companion’s prophecy, ridiculous as it was, seemed to be true, for he sud- 
denly became calm, and bade Lanty proceed, in a quieter tone. 

‘In the second place,’ said the villain, watching narrowly the effect his words 
nad on his victim, ‘ you are aware, yourself, that Jacqueline Rene will never be 
yours by her own free w.ll, because she is already betrothed to your brother and 
rival, master Frank.’ 

His listener winced beneath this quiet yet painful stab, but he merely said, 
‘ Go on, goon, Lanty! for heaven's sake !’ 

‘And lastly,’ said Lanty, emphatically, ‘your own sense, Hugh, will teach 
you the value of prompt measures in such an emergency; Frank will be 
twenty-one in March, and will then claim the handsome fortune his father set. 
tled on the younger children on his marriage with your mother; they will be 
married the next day ’ 

* Lanty, how d'ye know that!’ cried the young man, starting wildly from his 
seat, and pacing the room with immense strides. ‘Give me your authority thi- 
instant, or | wall level you to tae gronnd.’ 

He raised his arm in a threatening manner as he spoke, and awaited his com- 
panion’s answer. th 
‘Hugh Desmond,’ said the fiend, calmly surveying bis victim, ‘resume your 
seat, or the subject shall be dropped between us for ever.’ i 
Hugh threw himself in sullen silence into his chair, aud awaited Lanty’s 
reply. 

3 oe father himself, Desmond,’ more cold_y than was his wont, ‘ consulted 
me in the affair; from him I learned that the lovers themselves had fixed the 
following day for ‘heir union, and—' - 
‘ And comsietiental strengthened the credulous old man in his silly plans, 
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cried Hugh Desmond, with a yell that made the vaulted ceiling ring with its 
fearful echoes. 

‘I did,’ answered the other, unabashed by the outburst, ‘being quite con- 
yvinced that my beld cousin Hugh, long ere that, would find or make an oppor, 
tunity to blast their short-sighted hopes, and win the bonnie bird for himself 
and tame her to his fancy.’ 

* You shall find, Lanty,’ said Hugh, in a hollow voice, ‘ that your expectation 
were uot unfounded But we have talked too long already for one night ; my 
brain reels with delirium; we will meet again soon, to plot some scheme to 
cheat that pert kinsman of mine of his prize.’ 

‘The sooner the better, Desmond,’ said Marshall, as he shook his compan. 
jon’s outstretched hand ; and Hugh, having lighted his candle, withdrew with 
out speaking another word. 

Lanty sate long, buried in profound thought, over the dying fire; several 
times a cold smile overspread his face, but the only words he uttered were as 
he started up at length to seck his bed. 

*‘ Another interview, Lanty, and Hagh isthine. Revenge is dear! Miss 
Jacqueline sh all smart for the incautioas speech she made to night, whea she 
fancied me far away in Limerick towa.”’ 
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CHAPTER Il.—THE CRISIS. 


Lanty’s echomes, wild and improbable as they were, were, a short time sub- | 
sequent tu ‘his, unexpectedly aided by an unforeseen occurrence ; the county | 
assizes called the elder Mr Desmoud to Limerica, aad the plotters were then | 
left tothe row uuinterrupted operations. The preparations attendant upon 
his approaching majozity and nup'ials, too, obliged Frank unwilliagly to leave 
his betrothed tothe care of his elder brother, with many an earnest adjuration 
to watch over her safety in his absence. 

Hugh beheld him depart with mingled joy and fear. Bad and abandoned as 
he was, he yet could recall the time when he loved poor Frauk as dearly as 
his own life; and although that sinless time was now far distant, it at this mo- 
ment rose on his mind as green and fresh as if the wear and tear of eighteen 
summers were but the dream of his own disordered imagination. 

Far different were the emotions, or, I may say, the passions with which his 
tempter watched this sudden move of fortune in his favour. Laniy now saw 
that the game was in his own hands, and that, despite Hugh's uncertain tem- 
per and conflicting hopes and fears, our heroine must of necessity become his 
victim, and he himself be enriched by working on the fears of Hugh, after he 
was too far involved in the adventure to be able to retreat. Another night 
was fixed for a final interview between the conspirators; Lanty had his own 
reasons for fixing it as early as possible; the inal measures were to be resolv- 
ed on, and Lanty’s own profit in the transaction conceded by his half-crazed 
yet haughty victim. 

On a high projecting bank that overlooks the mighty Shannon there stood, 
at the time of my story, a small, strong-built but, which, miles distant from | 
any other human habitation, was fixed upon as the scene of rendezvous. Its 
tenant, an old weather-beaten smuggler, who had retired to this wild spo. 
when age had made him unfit to pursue his calling, was already in Lanty’s 

ower; for that worlby, wh» made it his business to know every one’s affairs, 
Pad more than once threatened old Bawn with proceedings on account of the 
petty crimes he yet committed. Hugh knew Bawn only by report, and how- 
ever reluctant to place himself in the power of the sin-dyed old villain, was 
obliged to acquiesce before the torrent of reasons his confederate brought for- 
ward in favour of the step; the old smuggler was, therefore commanded by 
Lanty te have a good fire and a few bottles of strong spirits in readiness, and 
Lanty, having made these arrangements, steeled his busy mind for the arduous 
task 1t had to go through with. 

It was a cold frosty night when the conspirators went out from Dorramore 
to hold their meeting, the scene of which was four miles distant. Lanty had 
at first intended them to ride thither, but this scheme was at length abandoned 
as too liable to discovery ; they, therefore, were obliged to waik, which was 
now rendered more easy, by the ground they hac to traverse being frozen as 
hard as rock. 

Hugh was not in a talkative mood, and Lanty studiously refrained from en- 
couraging him to do so, as he trusted more to the influence of the liquor than | 
to his own rhetoric to drown Hugh's scrupulous fears; the journey, therefore, | 
was performed in silence, except when a fierce oath burst from Hugh, as he | 
met with some slight obstruction in his progress. 

The moon, wading through a sea of vapours, at last showed them old Bawn's | 
cottage, standing bleak and unsheltered on the crest of the hill. Lanty quick- | 
ened his pace, and Hegh insensibly followed his example, and in a few min- 
utes they were standing by the open window, through the unglazed panes of 
which a broad red stream of light issued on the dark heath beyond. 

Bawn was placed on a low stool in front of the fire, his bleared eyes gazing 
with stupid ferocity on the sparks as they rushed up the smoky chimney ; the 
wallsand rafters of the hut were hid from view by a cloud of smoke that had 
failed to escape from its proper vent ; a couple of muskets and a huge horse 
pistol lay on the strong deal table, which boasted as well a rusty hanger, a 
powder-flask, a couple of bottles and glasses, with a lighted lantern. 

‘Come along, Desmond,’ whispered Lanty, as, having finished his survey, 
he dragged Hugh after him through the door, the well-defended pannels oi 
which he began to assail. 

‘Enter '’ uttered the deep hoarse voice of its inmate, and, the bolts being 
withdrawn, Hugh followed his guide into the interior of the cottage. 

‘ Take away these murderers and close the shutters, Bawn,’ said the latter, 
pointing to the weapons that lay on the table; and the old man complying, 
with a ferocious grin, retired to the other end of the hut, leaving Lanty and 
Hugb to their undisturbed conversation. 

Lanty’s first act was to drag the table nearer to the fire, and to place a cou- 
ple of chairs in front of it, his second to be assured that Bawn was too remote to 
catch the subject under discussion, and then mixing two great tumblers of tod 
dy, he pushed one towards Hugh, and immediately opened the subject in a 
low tone. 

* Hark’ee, Desmond,’ said he, ‘ if you do not seize the present chance, an- 
other will never present itself. Your father is at Limerick, Frank heaven 
knows where, our pretty Jacqueline alone and unguarded, and surely a pair of 
brave fellows like ourselves, with a dozen of reckless Irishmen at our back, 
are more than a match for her single unaided self.’ 

‘ Showld my father return, Lanty, we would be in a pretty mess,’ said Hugh, 
more anxious to have his objections routed than to thwart the plot. 

‘ That is impossible, unless we delay it until the assizes are over’ 

‘Frank may, though,’ said Hugh, with a look of great chagrin, ‘the young 
thief is always turning up when least wanted.’ 

‘The — can easily be put out of the way for a day or two,’ said the 
other, as he drained his galss. 

* You say you have a dozen friends to aid us,’ said Hugh, glancing uneasily 
over his shoulder at Bawn, who lay extended at full length and fast asleep on 
a coil ef rope at the other end of the hut, ‘let me hear their names.’ 

Lanty recapitulated their names, to each of which Hugh nodded bis head 
in token of assent, and then remained for some time buried in thought. 

*Lanty,’ cried he at length, starting from ius seat, ‘ we'll go through with 
the affair, at all hazards; at the worst, we can only swing for it; but, sink or 
swim, our pretty cousin shall be mine or nobody's; come, a brimmer to the 
success of the fray.’ 

The giasses were primed, and drained of their contents, but were scarcely 
replaced on the table before Lanty, bending forward, said to his companion, in 
a low voice. 

‘Before I agree to aid you, Hugh, you must agree to one proposition.’ 

‘Name it, Lanty,’ said Hugh, lis face elongating with surprise and fear— 
name it, man, andif within my power, you shall have it.’ 

‘Simply that, the day after we get your prize and ourselves clear of Ireland, 
you pay into my hands the sum of five hundred pounds, for my share of the ad- 
venture. 

‘And wherefore, Master Lanty,’ cried Hugh, spinning his chair completely 
round in angry surprise at this demand, ‘ should I grant any «ach thing?’ 

‘Simply because [ want it, Hugh, and must have it,’ said Lanty, in the care- 
less toue he could at times assume when his own passions were roused to the 
wildest pitch. ‘If you accede to this, I will agree to carry through the affair 
on Friday night.’ 

* And this is Wednesday,’ muttered Hugh, in a musing tone ; and then, after 
a pause, he cried out, ‘ Well, Lanty, I agree to your demand.’ 

* Nobly said, my trusty Hugh,’ cried Coss, grasping his hand ; ‘and now, 
Desmond, we'll drink another glass, and then tramp home again.’ 

The glasses were filled end drained, and then Lanty, carefully unfastening 
the door, motioned Hugh to follow. 

* Shall we wake the old villain?’ inquired Hugh, as he hung over the sleep- 
ing man. 

* No, no, come on!—but wait a minote; we'll try if the thief is shamming 
or not; by heavens, if he is we'll finish him at once!’ 
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# ‘ Hark’ee, Desmond,’ cried Lanty, drawing back, ‘1 al ow no man to call my 
conduct in question with impunity ; old Bawn, afraid as he is of me, might 
still give us serious hindrance :f be knew an inkling of the matter; as it is, I 
am confident be knows nothing, and can therefore carry my measures with a 
bolder heart—and now let us drop the subject.’ 

Hagh shrogged his shoulders, and was silent during the rest of the walk 
until they reached Dorramore, wheu he serzed the earliest opportunity of escap- 
ing to his own room, leaving Lanty to undisturbed possession of the Hall 


CHAPTER II.-——-THE PARRICINE. 


The hand of the time-piece on the side-table, on the eventful Friday night, 
pointed to the hour of twelve, as Lan‘y, priming himself with an extra tumbler 
of whiskey, started from his seat, and deposited his pistols in a pair of side. 
pockets, buttoned his great coat to the Paso. and then casting a hurried glance 
around, to be sure that nothing was left behind, went in search of Desmond. 

Hugh was waiting for him in his own room, bis face wearing @ gloomy yet 
restless expression, that made the haughty lines more distinct, He was in the 
act of examining a small dagger when he heard his confederate’s step on the 
sta'r, but hurriedly sheathing it, he slipped the weapon into his belt, and open- 
ing the door, stood to allow Lanty to come up. 

* Are you ready ?’ was Lanty’s first salute 

‘Yes! replied Hugh, through his clenched teeth. 

‘ We had better go on, then,’ continued Lanty ; ‘1 is twelve o'clock, and 
our friends will be impatient at our non-appearance.’ 

* Lead on, Lanty,’ said Hogh, who, never very eloquent, was on this occa- 
sion more than commonly brusque. 

Lanty obeyed, and the pair presently issued from the house by a side-door 
Hugh cast a hurried glance upward to the sky; all was dark and favourable to 
the undertaking ; a beavy rain was falling, which drowned in a measure the 
tramp of their feet as they crossed the gravel sweep. Keeping within the sha- 
dow of the avenue, they continued their progress until they were brought to a 
stand by a man raising his head above the hedge, and saying something to Lan- 
ty, which Hagh could not make out. Lanty gave the countersign, and was im- 
mediately surrounded by a dozen fierce looking villains enough, who cleared 
the hedge as fast as they could. 

‘Sure and we thought you had turned the back on the matter,captain,’ said 
one. 

And acould station we should have had, my jewel, if Paddy M’ Keown hadn't 
a drop of the era&thur with him,’ cried a second. 

Hould your paice, Tun Flaherty,’ interposed another: ‘ hasn’t the captain 
come at last to lead us to glory’ Hurrah forthe skrimmage, and three cheers 
for the victors !’ 

‘ Fall in,’ said Lanty in a commanding voice, fearful that the last speaker's 
outburst might alarm some of the inmates. ‘M'Keown, see that your men 
are all in their places, and then follow me as quietly as possible.’ 

M’ Keown obeyed, and Lanty taking Desmond's arm, placed himself at the 
head of the party, and gave the word to march To their surprise, when they 
gained the door froin which they had issued,it was found to be locked and bolt 
ed. After a short parley, Lanty left his force under command of Hugh, and 
made a detovrto the main entrance to discover if it was secured likewise; in 
a moment he returned, and ordered all to follow him 

When they gained the main entrance, Lanty placed five men on each side 
and, selecting a couple, made them take off their shoes and bade them follow 
Hugh and himself up the staircase. 

As they advanced the darkness in which it was shrouded was suddenly broken 
in upon by a ray of light, and the leader ofthe party, hastily cautioning them to 
conceal themselves behind a pillar, awaited, with a disappointed oath, the pass- 
ing of the hardy wight who was yet up. 

Presently the light flashed in his face, and the same minute Jacqueline 
Rene approached. 

‘mr. Marshall !’ cried shein astonishment, ,how do you come to be hat re- 
euch atime ?’ 

‘Mademoiselle Rene may thank herself for that,’ said Lanty, motioning the 
rest to advance. 

‘ Unhand me, sir,’ cried our heroine, as she struggled in his arms, and then 
catching a glimpse of Desmond, who was a moment behind the rest, she ejacu- 
lated, ‘Oh ! cousin Hugb, is this your doing ?’ 

* Use her gently,’ whispered Hugh, as Lanty raised her in his arms, and then, 
anzious to get clear of the house, he hurried after him, throwing down, in his 
haste, the candle Jacqueline had carried. 

The attendants followed close at his heels, and they were all descending the 
staircase in this manner, when all four were suddenly brought to a stand-still 
by the noise of a scuffle on the outside. 

‘The loons !’ muttered Lanty under his breath ; ‘the whiskey has got into 
their pates, and they are hard to work trying who can let. soonest out 
again.” 

. It is no squabble, captain,’ said one of the men, ‘for, by Jasus, you can hear 
the clash and clatter of half a.dozen swords.’ 

Thunderstruck at this piece of information, which he now had full proof was 
quite correct, Lanty hardly knew what to propose, when his dilemma was 
suddenly put an end toby the door being flung wide open, and the same minute 
the steps were crowded with people. 

Foremost of these came Frank Desmond and his father,the former of whom, 
making a spring at Lanty, commanded him in a broken voice to give up his 
betrothed. 

‘We shall see about that,Master Frank,’ cried Lanty, snatching his pistol 
from its place. ‘Stand back, and make free passage for me and mine, or, by 
all the powers. I will force me over your body,’ 

Frank smiled disdainfully at this threat, although his lip was as blodless as 
his cheek, and, disregarding his opponent's waraing, wrenched Jacqueline from 
his arms. 

Like a bafiled tiger Lanty sprung on his foe,and closed with him. Frank 
looked hurriedly round for his father, to consign Jacqueline to his care, but the 
old man was hidden inthe press, and he was compelled to defend himself as 
well as he could. 

Fora time he repulsed him gallantly, but, exhavsted with the unequal contest, 
he was well nigh overcome, when a rush was made towards him, and old Bawn, 
with a troop of labourers fell upon Lanty. 

‘Fly ! fly Frank,’ cried his father’s voice at his elbow, but scarcely had the 
words escaped his lips, when a yell burst from the old man, as a pistol-shot 
entered his breast. 

A silence of death followed the tragic deed, but it was instantly broken in 
ya by Lanty, who, freeing himsel! from the crowd around him, rushed to the 
place where Hugh was standing, with a pistol in his outstretched hand, rigid 
and breathless as a statue, at the rash act he had committed. 

‘ Fool !’ muttered he, with the growl of a panther, ‘ have we not done enough 
foronce without this silly trick? We must fly this instant, or the hellhounds 
of justice will be on us. Come, rouse yourself or we ere lost !’ 

He shook Hugh as he spoke, and then the unhappy wretch, with a bitter 
groan, relaxed the strong rigour of bis features, and fixed a look full of horror 
on his confederate. Lanty dragged him along with him through the crowd, 
who, too much engiossed with their wounded landiord, never thought of secur- 
ing the parricide. 

A pair of jaded horses stood at the door,and Lanty, seating Hugh on one of 
these, sprang himself on the back of the other, and urged it to its highest speed. 

When they gained the open fields, the leader turned his head towards 
Dorramore, and a gleam of baffled hate shot over his swarthy features ere he 
re-turned his head and pursued his flight. 

They reached the shores of the Shannon without interruption, and Lanty, 
after turning his eyes up and down for a few moments, cried out, 

* The boat !—that villain Bawn has cut its moorings ; we have nothing to do 
but swim for it, Hugh.’ 

‘ Very well,’ said Hugh ; ‘ and the sooner the better, for I hear the hellhounds 
in porsuit.’ 

He spurred his horse as he spoke into the stream, and Lanty following 
his example, took off his hat, and waved it in malignant defiance at the disap. 
pointed pursuers who crowded the banks. 

* They will never gain the shore,’ said one of these ina low tone, as he 
watched the pair straggling with the tide. 

‘ Never in such a night,’ replied a second; and as he spoke they beheld 
Hugh swept far down the swollen current, with his horse beneath him. 

‘God rest his guilty soul,’ muttered a woman's voice in the darkness; and 
the stariled wail that followed told « tale that turned the bravest heart among 
them. 

* The villain has reached the bank,’ cried all, as they saw Lanty approach 
the shore; ‘ah! no, he isnotup yet; huzza!’ burst from a hundred lips as 
they beheld the exhausted animal, after vainly atternpting to climb the bank, 
fall back on his rider, and man and horse alike were swept down the current 





As Lanty said this, he strode towards the dresser on which old Bawn had 
deposited the pistol, and returning with it in his hands, applied the muzzle of 
it to the smuggler’s mouth, clicking the trigger as he did so. Hugh, breath- 
less with horror, awaited the issue of the trial, and was never gladder in his 
life when his companion, the next moment, laid it aside and strode from the 


spet. 
When vell clear of the house, Hugh upbraided his cold-blooded a!ly for his 


cenduct. 


towards the sea. 
o * * od * * . 

| Mr. Desmond never fully recovered the effects of that fearful night. Aftera 
time, the derangement that at first threatened his reason subsided into a me- 

lancholy which no art could divert; his mind was entirely destroyed, and al. 
| though he lived a few years longer, no lucid intervals of reason visited his 
tind ; it was better that it was so, and Frank tearfully yet thankfully blessed 
God that the old man was spared the horror of being conscious of the fate of 
his elder son. Lanty’s swollen and disfigured body was discovered many 


m les down the shores of the Shannon, aud as no one claimed it, i arie 
and there was an end of him. Hugh's was never foond, and ball probes 
it was swept away to the sea, to find @ grave in its unfathomed depths. 

Prank and Jacqueline in a jew years were united, and lived to see their 
children s children spring up to manhood around them. The family bave long 
since passed away, but the Legend of the Shennon is still known amid the 
cottages and shebcens of fertile Connaught. 





PASSAGES AT THE GERMAN BRUNNEN, 

To Baden-Baden, its beauties and its gaming-tables (for its waters, however 
lauded by French novelists and recommended by French physicians, with 
whose let-alove system they well accord, have little medical potency), flock 
visitors from every part of Europe, and even from beyond the Atlantic. Eng- 
lish, French, Spaniards, Lalians, Germans, Poles, Russians, Hun arians, and 
Americans, are here. The Europeans, of the highest rank and of the lowest 
continental _— and English nobles, blacklegs from Loadon and chevaliers 
dindustrie from Paris; the Americans, merely rich men, who seek the old 
world—where they can display and enjoy the wealth they have acquired, not 
indeed unenvied, but unannoved by the more active envy of democracy—ae a 
preferable abode to the new. This mixture of ranks and nations produces an 
agreeable variety in the phantasmagoria or kaleidoscope exhibited for the 
eutertainment of the quiet observer, tossed about and shifted in position, ag are 
the cullectively cosmopolite groups, amidst striking sconery, by incessant balls, 
concerts, breakfasts, pic-nics, tea-drir kings, and whist-parties, in addition to 
the over crowded tables d'hote, nnd the eternal, but eternally exciting rouge et 
nur and roulette. 

Amongst the motley throng gathered together, as if for my especial amuse- 
ment, was an English couple of the class that once constituted the pride and 
strength of our sea-girt home ; namely. the Squivearchy, or landed gentry of 
moderate estate, say from one thousand to two thousand pounds a.year. To 
this class belonged Mr. and Mrs. lrnham, but to its leagt extravagant division 
Gilbert Irnham, upon an income of two thousand pounds a-year, had not built 
a saloon to rival the galleries and ball-rooms of castles and abbeys in harbour- 
ing a dancing country. He had not engaged a French chef de cuisine, alias 
man-cook, whilst an English female artiste was to be had. He kept me race- 
horses ; he was content to see h.s lovely wile upon the course in a britzka and 
pair, provided he had his nag for the road, and hs bonters into the bargain ; 
and that lovely wife twined in her luxuriant tresses pearls and flowers oneme- 
lous of the diamonds of the Duchess of A. aod the Conntess of B. ‘But that 
their equipage should be inferior to that of Mr ©, who could not have above 
three thousand pounds a year, that their dinnere should fall short of those of Sir 
George D., who certainly had not five thousand pounds a year, that Mrs. Im- 
ham, universally allowed to be the beauty of shire, should be worse dressed 
than the affected heiress Miss E., that she should not enjoy a London season 
at Jeast every other spring, and be able to talk like her neighbours of Grin and 
Taghoni, of Thalberg, the Queen, and Prince Alvert,—these were things not 
to be thought of 

It needs no ghost to tell the result. After living for some six or seven years 
at a rate double his income, to the back perhaps of some bachelor debts, in- 
curred by Mr. Irnham before coming to his fortune, the gentlemen found it 
necessary to place his affairs in the hands of his solicitor, let the mansion of his 
fathers, and go abroad for a few years upon a small allowance. His plan was 
to fix himself in some cheap place, that might afford » good school, against his 
only child, a fine boy of five or six years old, should be ready for the pedagogue. 
But prior to thus settling, he wished to see, and show his wife, something of 
the continent and of continental life. ‘Their firet pause to look was made at 
Baden-Baden 

Toe Black Fores: afforded resources to the English sportsman, and a power- 
ful attraction in the novelty of hunting the wild boar. ‘The novel and easy tone 
of society, the dances without even the trouble of changing a walking garb, for 
the frequent reunions, whilst a dinner toilette sufficed even fora bal paré, or 
what called itself a full dress ball, with the variety of parties of all kinds, 
delighted Mrs. Imham In the full beauty of #it-and-twenty, when no charm 
is yet lost save the freshness of early girlhood, and that is amply compensated 
by heightened expression of countenance and roundoess of outline, she was an 
object of very general admiration, and frankly enjoyed that and herself, without 
any infraction of her conjugal purity and delicacy, if some little, perhaps, to 
the lowering of her matronly dignity. 

Bue if the amusements of the sporteman and excursions through the beautifal 
surrounding country occupied Irnham’s mornings, if he gladly accompanied his 
beloved Priscilla to the evening dance at the Conversazion Haus, as the build- 
ing consecrated to the gaming table is here called, and was happy to see her 
so, he wanted some further evening pastime for himself, The Conversation 
House seldom abounds in first rate conversers. He was no dancing man, and 
indeed felt some small degree of contempt for those that were: he was too 
fondly attached to his wife to find pleasure in flirting with other women, and 
though that was a resource, he thought i+ a dull one, of which he soon yrew 
weary. So situated, in a place where the sums won or lost at rouge et noir 
and roulette form the main, if not the exclusive subjects of discourse and dis- 
cussion, at least amongst masculine interlocutors, it was next to impossible 
that an idle man should not habitually lounge from the réunion room to the 
gaming rooms, as even the dancing men themselves are constantly doing— 
should not seek the tables, if only to watch the freaks and vicissitudes of fortune, 
rather than saunter upand down the great room for hours. The excitement of 
the gambling scene is a‘tractive even to those who take no part in it, as witness 
the crowds of both sexes, througing, pressing to look on, whenever any report 
of unusually high play cireulates through the lounging, or, I suppose, the es 
cially conversation-room of the edifice. But this excitement is terribly infee. 
tious,—who knows it not to his cost !—and Imbham was soon tempted to risk @ 
few pieces of silver. 

The first time that his wife, hanging upon his arm, saw him thus fling a crown 
piece down upon the rouge ef noir table, she was evidently frightened. She 
endeavoured to draw him away, whilst timidly whispering, ‘O, Gilbert! re- 
member how little we have to spare, how many privations to endure !’ 

I was near enough to overhear the soft expostulation. He saw that this was 
the case, and I regret.ed it, fearing to have thus contributed to harden him 
against it. But my apprehensions were groundless, as | afterwards learned, 
even from his wife's praises of ber husband, as much as from her occasionally 
incautious communications. There needed no extraneous circumstance to 
render Gilbert Irnham impassive tor trance, to provoke the look that ac- 
companied his haughtily interrogative reply, ‘Since when, Prucilla, have I 
become so unable to conduct myself as to want @ governess!’ As he spoke he 
took gold from his puree, increased his stake, and played higher than I had ever 
before seen him. 

Gilbert Irnham was active and athletic in mind as in body. Tohim 
seemed a trouble that was to be done, whilst accidental circumstances had, 
even from boyhood, rendered the idea of henpeckedness, if | may coin the sub- 
stantive, a perfect bugbear. Captivated as he had been by the delicate beauty 
of Priscilla Manvers, by ber polished manners and sprightly conversation, and 
still more by her preference of himself to wealthier lovers, he would hardly have 
sought her in marriage had he not found in her the timidity, the yr ating gentle. 
ness, the very helplessness, that he esteemed the primary, the comaill charms 
of the female character. He desired not in his wife even activity to 
superintend domestic arrangements and details, for to govern in small ings 
as in great was his pleasure, and an energetic noteble woman his abhorrence. 
His wife was to be his plaything, bie darling pet: but to be so, she most be 
entirely, absolutely, and in every respect, Har tr vpon himself. Accord. 
ingly, the honeymoon bad scarcely waned whea he required his bride to surrem 
der her pin-money into his hands, that he might have the satisfaction of supply - 
ing all her wants. Frankly she complied; and if he delighted in surprising as 
well as in decorating his beautiful wile with gowns, hats, scarfs, bracelets, and 
all the ornamental parts of dress, he delighted still more in hearing her ask him 
for money to procure its less elegant portions, or for the relief of distress. 
Never had Priscilla Irnham had cause personally to regret the pecuniary de- 
pendence to which she had obediently reduced herself, But when she learned 
that her husband was so deeply in debt, as to be under the necessity of letting 
their house and going to ve abroad, she looked at her blooming boy, 
and asked herself whether she ought not to have remonstrated against an ex- 

penditure disproportionate to their income! With a sigh she acknowledged 
that had ehe done so it would have been frustlessly ; yet the same unsuobdued 
feeling of self-reproach inspired the few expostulatory words that had reached 
my ear, and the effect produced by this her first attempt im the course of her 
wedded life to offer any objection to any action, wish, or whim, of ber lord and 
master, as, wiih all his love for ber, he literally was, probably satistied her that 
an 











her passive acquiescence hed not contributed to the evil she deplored. 

The fatal attractions of rouge et noir or roulette, when once sought as 
amusement, gradually gain power over the mind of the pleyer, the pursuit 
becoming first a taste, and ere loug an all-absorbing passion. 

Mr. Irnham, driven from Englaud by his debts, was to we upon the conti- 
pent upon a very small portion of the income, the whole of which he had never 
found sufficient, the remainder being irrecoverably assigned to his creditors until 
their demands should be satisfied; and if he Jost his quarter's allowance, be 
was without resource until the next should become due. Fully conscious of 
this, he long poved cautiously, and as low as the rules of the tables permitted. 
But when did caution permanently control an inclination professediy imduliged 








toa limited extent’ Irnham grew bolder throngh habit; and a temporsry ron 
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of tuck begot the unfortunate idea that he might possibly win enough to afford 
his Priscilla end bimself something more of their accustomed indulgences dur- 
ing their banishment. perhaps even enough to shorten its necessary duration, 
by contributing to the payments making at home. Need I stat. his disappoint- 
meut’t Distracted at the idea of the consequences to his farmily of embarrase- 
ments in a foreign country, remote fiom ail friends and relations from whom 
temporary aid could be hoped, he played more desperately, in order to retrieve 
his losees—and lost accordingly. . 

Matters speedily got worse. Immbham drew upon his solicitor in advance of 
his next quarter and his vext, till the solicitor pos tively refused to honour an 
other bill He ran in debt to e very cne at Baden Baden who would trast hun. 
He dispored of his watch, of his rings, bie gold chatn, of all ornamental valua 
bles pertaining personally to himself; and as their produce disappeared in the 
failure of one system after another, ho demanded, a id of course obtained, his 
wife's trinkets, to supply the same calls, to be swallowed up in the same vor- 
tex. 

After several alternations of misery, he one evening entered the Conversa- 
zion Haus, with the last sum that he knew how to raise for many months to 
come in his parse, Fortune proved, as usual, adverse to Irnham, whilst she 
amiled upon a player beside him named Robertson. This man was 4 suspected 
blackieg, who seldom meddled further with a game of chance, over which b 
could exercise no controlling power, than to throw down a@ piece or two, by 
way of maintaining a footing at the table, where he was upon the look-out for 
dupes. But this evening, heppening to light upon a run of lack, he pursued 
it with such extraordinary success, a», in opposition to his own losses, provoked 
in Irnham a feeling of bitter envy, that cruelly enhanced the pangs of disap- 
pointment and impending ruin. 

At length Irnbam's last Napoleon was swept away by the croupier's rake, 
and with it the possibility of profiting by the new system, of the infallibity of 
which the very impossibility of trying it soon convinced him. The agony of 
remorse, mortification, despair, of ten thousand feelings, all torture, that seized 
the wretched man, was terrific. Every remaining spark of fortitade was over- 
whelmed: and he rushed from the Conversazion Haus, resolved, if such a 





ic | Ise be called resolve, to relieve himself by self-slaughter from 
frantic impulse can be calle ply Wade sel y 8 | roulette, deriving such weight from the very vileness of his character asa 


a load of anguish that he could no longer endure. 

He reached his own room, seized a pistol and loaded it. But as he was 
raising it to his head, he heard the soft voice of bis wife in the adjoining cham- 
ber soothing their wayward child ; persuading him not to tease papa for some- 
thing that the boy had asked and been refused. The heart stricken suicide’s 
hand sank. His determination was unaltered ; bot he shrank in idea from the 
shock it would be to the gentle creature whom he had undone, to bear the 
report of the death-dealing weapon, to be the first to find his mangled, disfigur- 
ed corpse ; and he rushed from his home, as he had before rushed from the 
scene of bis ruin, to execute his fell purpose elsewhere. Eis distracted speed 
brought bia to the garden of the Conversazion Haus. There he stood still, 
and with the ejaculated prayer, ‘God forgive me !’ was again raising the pis 
tol, when the sound of approaching footsteps alarmed bim with fears of inter- 
ruption. He judged it best to wait unt.l the person, whoever it might be, should 
have passed, and to avoid his notice stepped out of sight behind a tree 

From his concealment his eyes souglit the disturber, as though to expedite 

his passage. The path was chequered by an alvernation of dark shede under 
the overhanging trees, and of bright open spots, upon which the moonbeams 
plaved in soft radiance. The intruder as he drew near traversed one of thee 
illuroinated intervals, and Iroham recognized Robertson. An impulse of vin- 
dictive hatred ehook his frame. An idea of obtaining the means of complete 
redemption, and at the same time of glutting his vengeance upon the abhorred 
and desp sed successtul blacklegs, Hashed across his bewildered iunteilect 
There was po time for thought. At this instant Robertson passed from the 
clear moonligh into gloomy night, and Irnham daried upon his intended vic- 
tim, presenting his pistol, and erying, in a voice disguised more by agitation 
than design, ‘ Your money!’ 

Robertson, if not a particularly brave man, was nevertheless cool and self- 

ed, as indeed it behoves persons of his profession to be. He saw the 
istol shake in the convulsed hand that presented it, and at once perceiving that 
is assailant was no practised robber, he clutched the barrel, and struck the 
muzzle upwards. ‘The two men now strove for the pistol, as for life or death, 
and in the stroggle it went off But momentary as had been the conflict, it 
had shifted its scene from the dark shade into the moonlight, and even as the 
report of the pistol rang on his ear, Robertson beheld the features of his antag- 
onist He exclaimed, ‘Great God! Mr. Irnham!’ and the unhappy perpetra- 
tor of two crimes in intention, overpowered by the shame of detection, let go 
his hold of the pistol, to cover his face with both hands, 

Roberison bad scarcely recognized the would-be robber, ere he had con- 
ceived the advantage to be derived from the incident He seized Iroham with 
@ strong grasp, and dragged him away from the walk where the encounter had 
taken place, behind a thick clamp of bushes, that completely sheltered them 
from observation ; saying, as he did so, in a hoarse whisper, ‘ That d——d shot 
will bring all the idlers down upon us, to make out what has happened , and if 
seen, you are a lost man’ 

Iroham, crushed by the consciousness of guilt and failure, by the shame of 
detection, by the horrible sense of infamy hanging over himself and his family, 
and confounded by Robertson's apparent magnanimity, was helpless «s an in- 
fant in hishands. He followed unresisting, and was soon ensconced in a small 
thicket of shrubs. From this retreat he and his companion witnessed the fruit- 
less search for the cause of the report which had been heard, and pretty gen- 
erally connected in idea with the evident state of frenzied despair in which Irn- 
ham had rushed from the play-room. Toney heard the remarks and conjectures 
that announced the expectations of the seekers ; and they heard the final infer- 
ence, that since neither .orpse, wounded man, nor blood were to be found, the 
firing must have been a harmless accident ; whereupon the search was aban- 
d 


When the coast was clear, Robertson led the sinking Irnham back into the 
moonlight path. Then he looked at him, remarked that he was in no condition 
to appear before Mrs. Irnbam without alarming her and betraying himself, and 
insisted upon his accompanying him to his own, Robertson's, lodgings, til! he 
should have recovered some degree of composure. Arriving there, he care- 
fully locked up the pistol in his secretaire, threw a bag of money, his winnings, 
with affected negligence upon the table, and called for wine, of which he forced 
a glass or two upon his guest, to steady his nerves. He then, in a tone of 
commiserating kindness, inquired what could have driven a gentleman of Mr 
Irnham’s appearance, manners, and station, to the desperate act that had for 
the moment brought them together 

In Irnham the hopeless depression of despondency had succeeded to the wild 
energy of despair. He was completely subdued by the superiority which his 
attem crime had given ww his, so iately contemned, companion, and unre- 
servedly confessed his utter destitution, his ; utposed suicide, and the mad im- 
pulse to procure the means of a new system, which, if he could but play, it was 
certain to retrieve all his losses, that had prompted his sudden, unpremeditated 
aitack upon Robertson. His hearer listened with every appearance of sympa- 
thy; but he shook his head as he answered, laying his hand upon the bag con- 
taining bis winnings: ‘If this were indeed certain, I could easily supply you 
with the means, to be repaid by a share in your gains. But my experience of 
the game, my knowledge of the great advantage fairly and lawfully enjoyed by 
the bank, have long since convinced me, that though a casual run of luck, like 
mine this evening, may sometimes pour a golden stream into a punter’s pocket, 
no scheme ever was or can be devised, really calculated to overcome fair advan- 
tage, and beat the bank. You would only plunge deeper into the mire by trying 
more. The doctors are all knaves or madmen.’ 

‘If that be so, what is to become of me, and of those whom | have ruined !’ 

groaned Irnham. ‘ Suicide would free me from my wife, my child !’ 
» ‘If you are actually driven to such extremities,’ resumed Robertson, ‘1 
think I could suggest a plan much more likely to answer; and if you will join 
me in it, I will readily lend whatever may be necessary in the meaowhile to 
relieve your present difficulties and distresses ’ 

That Imham eagerly and thankfully inquired what this plan might be, fol- 
lows of course. But i\ was not so easy for the sharper to unfold his nefarious 
scheme to one who, notwithstanding his recently attempted felony, he could 
not but feel to be a thorough gentleman, with the high sense of honour insepa- 
rable from that character. fie first required Irnham to pledge himself to se- 
erecy, whether he should accede to the proposal or not. ‘Then he hesitated, 
and whilst plying his quest with wine, said he should like to mature and ar- 
range hie ideas more completely before he disclosed his project. Then, ram- 
bling as it seemed from the subject, he talked vaguely of the enormously rich 
Russian, Prince Tchermalof ; of his admiration, his passion for Mrs Irmham, 


was as yet no overt act that could aathorize a challenge. 


igeon being Prince Tehermaloft whose audacious pession for the beautiful 
rs. Immbam was to be used for ensvaring him. 


No evasion, circumiocution, or sophistry, no wrath marital excited against | as we please to call it, Tchermaloffand Welford were conveyed, nearly insen- | 


the intended pigeon, could disguise the infamy of this proposal. Iroham’s in- 
dignation was unbounded, and had his pistol been within his reach, his own life 


or Robertson's must have been the instant forfeit. But no such recourse was 


«t hand; and his skilful seducer suffered him not to forget that his honour, and | knew not what. 


i 
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And after all these | hand. 
prelimimary preparations, during which he kept urging Irnham to drink, it was | hateful details of the s ibsequent scene! 

not without many evasions, circumlocutions, and sophistical arguments, that he | courts of justice have but too ofien furnish 
at lengt» proposed to the self degraded man to join in plucking a pigeon ; that | have been ; and 





with it that of bis family, was in bis, Robertson's, keeping, since he had the pis- 
tol to accredit his statement of the plain trath, whilst everybody had already 
suspected that it must have been the ruined gamester who had fired ; and when 
he saw him writhing u.der the anticipation of tofamy, he dared to insinuate the 
possibility that extremity of distress might throw the most virtuous of women, 
if a mother, and already disgraced, into the toils of a wealthy, a diesolute lover 
Iroham felt what he said, felt his entire subjection to the unprincipled wretch 
before him, aad his agony was unspeakable. Kobertson saw bis advantage, and 
that it must in the end insure his victory. He saw that the longer Imhem 
meditated upon his subjection, the more complete it would become, and re- 
minding him that be was pledged to secrecy, bade him go home and sleep upon 
his proposal, for that they would discuss it no mure that night, in his state of 


| agitation and excivement, as well as of exhaustion. At the same time he paced 


4 purse in the hand of the guest he was dismissing, to relieve the more pressing 
necessities of his family. Irnunam impetuously, indignantly rejected the prof- 
fered aid. Robertson enforced the acceptance of the offers of his frieudly 
benevolence with the superior rights resulting from the transaction of the 
evening. The humbled gentleman refused more respectfully, more feebly ; at 
length, his nerves fearfully excited by the various agitations he had undergone, 
and by the wine he had swallowed, his intellects half bewildered, overpowered 
by Robertson’s claim of superioriiy, by his own beggared condition and the 
wants of his family, he submitted, though with bitter repugnance. He sought 
his home late at night, with what he felt to be the retuining fee, the binding 
earnest, of the wages of crime, degrada ion, and infamy in his pocket. 

In the morning Irnham left his room, half resolved, atall hazards, to return 
Robertson his loanor gift. Gut he was encountered upon the stairs by his 
landlady, who with vulgarinsolence demanded payment of the arrears that 
had been accumulating ; that had produced the incivility which he knew had 
sorcly galled his wife, besides being |!oudly complained of by the child's nurse. 
‘Infirm of purpose,” he was provoked io use the means in his possession of si- 
lencing taunts, that he was iu no state of mind to bear, and compell.ng a re- 
turn to civility. The object was attained ; but dearly was it purchased! For 
how could Robertson now be repaid, save by acceding to his proposal! His 
opinion of the fallacy of ail schemes for insuring success at rouge et noir and 


sharper, that his unhappy debtor hed given them up in absolute despair. 

Still the wretched man shrank from giving the consent that he could not 
hope, though he confessed it not to himself, ultimately to withhold. He avoid- 
ed meeting with the villain whom his crime had mae his master, and strove 
to flatter himself that it was something to gain time. Fora day or two, un- 
der the pretence to his wife of sporting, he shunned every human eye amidst 
the recesses of the Biack Forest. But can the mind, goaded by remorse, by 
the dread—dread in the present case amounting pretty nearly to certainty— 
of being compelled to plunge yet deeper into guilt, endure solitude? As under 
the influence of nightmare, Irnham beheld himself co-operating in a plot, the 
bare idea of the irfamy of which shook him as with an ague fit. And again 
the thought of suicide arose. But his beautiful wife—could he leave her in- 
debted to Robertson? Leave her an almost certain prey to libertinism ’ No! 
If he escaped the toils in which he was entangled by death, she must die tuo! 
And then what was to become of their child? He shuddered! He shrank 
from the horrors he had imagined, and utterly unable to bear h's own thoughts, 
resolved to fly from them and from himself. The nextday he agreed to ac- 
company Priscilla to 4 fete given expressly for her by Prince ‘T'chermaloff, 
amidst the fair gardens of la Favorite, a ducal villa occasionally leut for such 
festal purposes. To this party only the first company at Baden being invited, 
Irnham felt he should there be safe from a meeting with the hated as dreaded 
Robertson. 

Had that individual had the guidance of Irnham’s movements, he could 
hardly have ordered them better for bending his desired accomplice to his pur- 
pose. In the loneliness of the dark woods his remorse, feeding upon itself, 
had become morose despondency, whence sprang a misanthropy, that rendered 
the ; lundering a rich man, a man revelling in all that he was forced to re- 
nounce, less repugnant to his feelings. Of his principles [ speak not-—I doubt 
principles are too apt to lose their strength and delicacy amidst the excitement 
of high play and its usually painful consequences. In this frame of mind he 
attended the fete of Prince Tchermaloff, and what he saw there heightened the 
vague sentiment of envy and malevolence into bitter personal hatred. I have 
said that since Mrs. Irnham had seemed to be neglected by her husband, the 
gallantry of the men who hovered arcund her, had acquired a degree of 
warmth, had assumed a lover-like character, of which she, partly from indif- 
ference, partly from the gradual manner in which the change had taken place, 
was unconscious ; and she received the woving as she had been accustomed to 
receive more respectful and distant attentions. This tone of confident gallan- 
try, gaining strength from day to day, had attracted the notice of all but its 
object, over whom none of those most disposed to wish her well, were sufti- 
ciently intimate to give her a hint respecting it. Of these bold admirers Prince 
Tehermaloff was the most ardent, and, relying upon the power afforded by his 
immense wealth of contributing to her amusements, of gratifying every wish, 
every fancy she might chance to express, by far the most offensively cunfident 
as he very plainly showed in his whole deportment. However much exa-per- 
ated by these licentious hopes, anticipative of his dishonour, and rather ex- 
hibited than betrayed, Irnham still clearly saw that his wife, far from inten- 
tionally encouraging them, was perfectly unsuspicious, not only of their exhi- 
bition, but even of their existence, and the tempest of his rage was directed 
solely against his presumptuous rival) The next morning he sought Robert- 
son, and promised implicit obedience to his instructions. 

In pursuance of these instructions, [rnham now appeared at the Converso 
cions Haus, with his wife upon his arm as at their first arrival ; he declared to 
all who would listen to him, that he was tired of losing his money at a game at 
which there was no possibility of winning; and whilst Mrs Irnham danced, 
betook himself to whist, at which he said all had an equal chance. To the 
whist-room he often urged Prince Tchermaloff, and others of his lady’s beaux, 
to accompany him ; and although the Russian declared that he had rather lose 
at rouge et noir or roulette than win at so stupid an affair as whist, these gentle- 
men usually complied, either from unwillingness to repress any overtures to 
intimacy by the husband upon whose wife they had designs, or to look at and 
flirt with her, as on the evenings when there was no dancing. Irnham gen- 
erally desired her to come and sit by him, in order to bring him luck. 

I'he way being thus prepared, a whist and supper party was arranged at 
Irmham’s rooms, to which he was to invite Prince Tchermalotf, and any one 
other whistplaying admirer of his wife, and Robertson to bring a crony of hs 
own, one Drake. 
their living, and of civility in their landlady ; she was still more astonished at 
learning that they were about to incur the expense of giving a supper even to 
more than four persons But she had never been perimi'ted to interfere with, 
scarcely to remark upon, her husband's domestic arrangements; he had never 


spoken to her of money matters, except when he had announced to her the | 


necessity of breaking up their establishment and going abroad, and when he had 
deprived her of her maid and her ornaments. She knew nothing of business, and 
concluded that, being very clever, he had found some means of putting all to 
rights again. Accordingly her spirits, which had been rising ever since she 
had flattered herself that their affairs were improving, rose yet higher ; and 
upon the evening in question she was as gay, smiling, and attractive, as though 
she had meant to promote Robertson's designs 

Before supper all proceeded quietly, and, as it might seem, fairly. The five 
sina cut in and out; Mrs. Irnham never played at cards, and sometimes 
rnham would call her to sit by him for luck, as at the rooms, thus placing her 
likewise nextone of those who had come solely for her sake; at others, when 
either of these had cut out, leaving her free to flirt with tne disengaged visitor 
By these means, the attention of both the Russian, and Mr. Welford, the fourth 
guest, was so diverted and occupied, that Robertson and Drake could regulate 
the fortanes of the game much as they pleased. If they did so, it was with 
great moderation and discretion. There appeared nothing extraordinary in 
any one’s luck, although the two lovers and Robertson, who exclaimed vi- 
olently against his cards, were decidedly the losers, [rnham and Drake the 
winners. 

At supper the champagne was not spared, and Mrs. [rnham soon felt desirous 
of retiring. Butshe had been forbidden to do so until she should receive a 
hint from her husband that she was at liberty to withdraw, and he detained her 
until he had again fixed his guests at thecard-table Then he gave heran as- 
senting nod ; and she, disgusted and offended at the freedom that wine had lat 
terly given to the tongues of her company, hastened to make good her 
retreat 


Mrs. Irnham had been surprised at the restoration of ease in | 











to th li h 

into their own, were seen reeling wherever they were | 

the in oxication of the whole wr was next diy inlkcoar Stent dae 
although !, who happened, having been driven from my bed by resilessness a 
have opened my window for the refreshment of the early morning air, saw ia 
two last named worthy assuciates walk past, with astea ae 

cause to doubt their sobriety. iM nopuannyies a 

The next day Tchermaloff woke, as may be supposed, with a very indistinet 
notion of the transactions of the preceding evening. His chief reminiscences 
were, that Mrs. Irnham had been remarkably agreeable, thit he had lost. a 
whist, had drank a good deal of champagne, and had been affected thereby to 
80 very unusual 4 degree as somewhat to surprise him. Whilst he was medi- 
tating upon these various important points, his velet laid before him tie sey- 
era! articles that he had abstracted from the pockets of the habilimeats worn b 
the Prince at Irnham’s supper. That his purse was emptied he knew ; = 
opened his note-book, and found it so likewise; when his eye was caught by 
a paper, the form and folding of which seemed unfamiliar. He took it Op; it 
was a note of hand for twelve thousand francs, scrawled with the unsteady hand 
of inebriety, and sigaed Samuel Robertson. That « man of the peculier repu- 
tation borne by Rovertson, should have given such an acknowledgment to one 
in bo condition to claim, orbe like y afterwards to remember his winnings, in- 
creased liis surprise very materially. He deposited the document in his pock- 
et-book, saying to himself, * Tne devil is not so black as he is painted, they 
say ;’ and even as he did so, he smiled at his own juvenility in supposing that 
the paper was worth taking care of, that he should ever hear of it, or see the 
signer more. 

Late in the day, as he was preparing to go out, a tap at his door stopped him, 
and in answer to his ‘Herein!’ or ‘Come in!’ Robertson presented himself. 
The visitor apologized subm ssively for his intrusion, upon the plea of anxiety 
to be satisfied as to the state of accounts from the preceding night, which he 
was ashamed to say his head was not yet clear e,ough to r-collect. He 
found that his friend Drake held an { O U of his for a pretty considerable 
sum, and he had, he said, some vague idea of having given his highness 
ano:her. 


Tchermaloff, more and more surprised, showed it him. Robertsca said it 
was well it was no worse, but even for that trifle he was compelled to solicit 
his highness’s indulgence for a few days. Drake would wait his convenience, 
and the moment he could procure the money, which just then he had not by 
him, having !ost all, he would take up his note. Techermaloif, who had notex. 
pected the debt to beeven acknowledged, readily agreed to give his debtor 
time, and Robertson prepared to take his leave with a thousand thanks, and the 
concluding remark. 

‘Mr. Welford and I are the losers, and, as I am given to understand, your 
highness too, upon the balance, ourcommon friend Irnham and my friend Drake 
being the lucky dogs.’ 

The prince answered negligently that he had no recollection even of receiv- 
ing Robertson's note, but found that he must have lost thecontents of his purse 
and pocket-book, as both were empty. 

‘I wish that may be all,’ rejoined his visitor. ‘ But Drake te'is me he has a 
largeish [ O U of Welford’s, and fancies that [rnham has one from your high- 
ness,’ And, with renewed thanks, the blackleg departed. 

Somewhat disturbed by Robertson’s information as to Drake’s fancies, which 
gave form to a vague suspicion rising in his mind, the Russian now issued from 
his apartments, in search of refreshment from the open air, and of the lady 
whose charms had caased his losses uf the over night. He directed his steps 
towards the sort of parade where the company assembled in the afternoon, in 
front of the Conversazions Haus, to hear the band, the German two o'clock 
diners drinking their coffee, the more fashionable five o’clockians walking back- 
wards and forwards, as though in search of an appetite for their repast. Here 
he found the Irnhams, lounging arm in-arm, the husband looking as if he had 
been in every way the principal sufferer of the nocturnal party, the wife pale, 
heavy-eyed, and dejected. Tchermaloff immediately accosted them, apologiz- 
ing to Mrs. Irnham in the most penitentio! terms for a transgression which her 
presence ought to have rendered impossible. She accepted his excuses with a 
faint smile, but seemed little disposed to converse, and he resumed, 

‘From the substitution of the lily for the rose upon your fair cheek, i fear 
we further disturbed your rest.’ 

‘ That you did indeed,’ she replied. 
nothing to day.’ 

The prince’s regret and repentance were redoubled, and he observed, that 
Irnham’s own looks showed he was justly punished for having betrayed his 
friends into so heinous an offence. Irnham forced a laugh as he answered, 

* My landlord's cha npagne proved better, and stronger too, than I expected.’ 

‘ Treacherous as tempting,’ said Tchermaloff, ‘for | have no reeollection of 
anything after your lady deprived us of her presence—of which, in truth, we 
were most unworthy. But I am given to understand that you hold a nove of 
hand of mine?’ 

*I do,’ said Irnham. 

* And for how much, pray?’ 

‘ For eighty thousand francs.’ 

The Russian paused a moment, then said, 

‘I will see you about it to-morrow ; a lady must not be pestered with peeuniary 
concerns,’ and changed the conversation. 

He sat by Mrs. Irnham at dinner, as usual, he danced with her, but the 
Brunnen world remarked that something seemed to be wrong with both. In 
the course of the evening, Tchermaloff spoke to Welford, and, finding that 





‘I have had no sleep, and am good for 


| he knew no more than himcelf of the settlement of accounts, proposed that 


they should sup together, and talk the matter over. 

They did so, and the more they compared notes, the more satisfied they 
became that unfair means of intoxication had been employed against them- 
selves—perhaps the addition of brandy to their wine—that the two black- 
legs, at least, if not Irnham, had remained perfectly sober, and tnat they, 
Tchermaloff and Welford, had been made to sign acknowledgments for 
losses they had not incurred (Welford’s note to Drake was for thirty 
thousand francs) when unconscious what they were doing. 

‘I shall tax the scoundrels with hocussing us, and refuse to pay,’ said the 
angry Englishman, as he rose from table and put on his hat. 

‘I shall investigate the matter, and see what I can make of it,’ returned the 
wary Russian. 

They shook hands and parted. 

During the night, Prince Tchermaloff meditated a plan of operations from 





| 


| 


| and alarming are synonymous. 


| 


| 





which he anticipated the most brilliant results, and in the morning sent to in- 
vite Robertson to breakfast with him The polite attention, the desire for his 
company, was unexpected, and there are circumstances in which unexpected 
Bat, whatever might be the apprehensions of 
the invited, afver confessing a debt, and soliciting time, to refuse was impossi- 
le—moreover, it was indispensable to know if any, and what, danger threatened. 
Of course I was not present at this confidential meal, and cannot pretend to 
report the conversation at length, or to specify the adroit allusions, the playful 


| insinuations, the clever evasions, by which a profligate and a blackleg respec- 


tively endeavoured to outwit each other, to avoid committing themselves, and 
to preserve a specious show of honourable-mannishness whilst attaining their 


grossly dishonest ends. But [ learned enough of its purport, tenour, and upshot, 








to enable me to tell you, courteous reader, ail that it imports you to know. 

The prince give the sharper to understand that, to a man of his immense 
property, the sum he had lost was too insignificant to eacite a thought of making 
a disreputable business public by refusing payment of the note, whatever he 
might suspect or know of the manner in which it had been obtained, but that 
he was very desirous of ascertaining the real character of a gentleman whom 
he had admitted into his intimacy, the husband of a lady whom he greatly ad- 
mired, and that therefore, and only therefore, he was bent upon investigating 
the transactions of the evening, during which it appeared as if the wine drunk 
by him and Mr. Welford had been so much more inebriating than that taken by 
the rest of the party. When this produced no revelations, he added, that if 
Robertson could furnish him information which, by giving him power over, he 
feared, a suspicious character, might enable him efficiently to protect an amiable 
and virtuous lady from the evil consequences of her husband's misconduct, he 
should esteem the return of Robertson's note of hand for twelve thousand 
francs an inadequate reco »pense for the service. Robertson as clever y gave 
his host to understand, that he was well abie to supply his highness with such 
information, wholly unconnected with the game at whist, where he believed all 
had been fair, but had, like his highness, been too much overcome with wine to 
know what had been done, but that the return of his own I O U was of little 
value in his eyes; and when Tchermaloff placed upon the table, beside the 


| Either Robertson or Drake now invariably cut out, and he who did so, in ad- | document in question, an order upon a Baden-Baden banker for douvle the sum, 
which was s0 Ostentatiously, so insolently displayed, which bore such a char- | dition to the office of telegraph to his associates, undertcok that of cup.bearer | 
acter of confidence of ultimate success, as to deserve punishment, though there | 


Robertson, as if in the confidential indiscretion of friendship. revealed, not the 


to the players, the supper-table, amply supplied with champagne, remaining at | transactions of the supper evening, but Ircham’s attempted robbery, and 


which I recoil, to those reports | refer him. 


Wherefore sully my own and the reader's fancy by conjuring up the | offered the possession of the pistul, if desired—for a further consideration. 
The newspaper reports of our own The Russian, who had obtained far beyond his boldest anticipations, handed 
sd the means of judging what it must the two papers to Robertson, and the sharper withdrew to possess himself of the 
if any reader can possibly desire to embody a picture from | amount of the order, feeling tolerably confident, from what the prince had 
He has but to change the names, dropped of the insignificance of eighty thousand francs to him, and his unwill- 


| and the whole is before him. Suffice it then to say that, ata late or early hour, | ingness to bring a transaction discreditable to ail parties concerned before the 


| 


sible, to their respective abodes. That Irnham sought his bed in a state of 
sufficient excitement to impair his prudence, and alarm his unhappy wife by 
many an unregarded word, calculated to fill her mind with indefinite fear of she 
And that Robertson and Drake reeled from the house, reeled 





public, that his note of hand would be paid, whatever Welford's might be. 
Tchermaloff now felt that he was indeed possessed of irresistible power over 
a wife and mother, and hastened to apply it. He sallied forth to call upon ars. 
Irnham : she was gone out with her child, and he went in search of her. He 
knew her haonts, and quickly found her, seated upon « somewhat retired bench 
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np the public garden, with her lovely boy sporting upon a grass plot before | cutioner than her seducer. Tchermaloff, at length, lifted mother and child 


»* ince Tchermaloff gazed at her fora while unobserved. He judged that 
her thoughts were painfully occupied by dissatisfaction with ber husband's con- 
duct, if for nothing else, for the embarrassments and privations he had brought 
u her, and that the moment was, therefore, propitious to a lover's suit. Now, 
although the Russian, with his genuiue oriental contemps for the female cha- 
racter, could entertaiu no doubt but that his intended paramour, however she 


might be reduced to such degradation, would quickly be reconciled to it amidst 


the jusuries with which he should surrousd her, he still, it shouid seem, felt 
that her yielding te the seductions of love would be more agreeable than her 
sinking under the force of the moral torture, the moral compulsion, with which 
he was armed. He resolved, therefore, to reserve these weap -ns for his last 


into the carriage, sprang in after them, and the horses dashing from the dour, 
the whole vanished in an instant from my eyes. 

Not so vauished the departed from the thooghts of Baden.Baden. For a 
day they were the objects of universal contempt and abborrence,as was Iroham 
of univeral commiserativn, although it awoke some wonder that he did not 
pursue the fugitives, to fight Prince Tchermaloff, and recover his son and 
heir. Next day, Welford’s refusal to pay his | O U, upon the grounds of hav- 
tng, together withTchermaloff, been unfairly intoxicated, and having, hike him, 
| signed a note for money he had never lost, when wnconscious of what he was 
| doing, if, indeed, the signature were his, not, as he half suspected, a forgery, 
| shook the good opinion entertained of the deserted husband , bot the eloped 
wife was ouly the more severely reprobated, as having from the first been, if 


resource, and to endeavour to take her heart by storm. He accordingly acco t- | nothing worse, a thorough-paced coquette, a willing decoy-duck. Welford's 


ed her with more of passion and less of respect than usuel as he seated himself 
by her side. 


The vehement tone of bis professions, of his entreaties for compassions and 


sympathy, attracted the notice of casual promenaders earlier than the abstract- 


investigation brought some disclosures to light, and the police took the business 
|in hand. Now came a le:ter from Prince Tchermaloff to his most intimate 
friend, Count Razumowski, biding him instruct the banker to refuse pay- 
; Ment of his note of hand, upon grounds similar to those alleged by Welford, 


ed Priscilla’s, and, together with her passive quiescence under it, gave buth to | and giving him an account of all that had occurred, vaunting the dexterity 


such unfavourable remarks and discussions as to the probable issue of the affair, with which he had turned Irnham’s faults and follies to account 


The count 


as induced me to turn my steps in the direction of the scene of action, or, Mure | saw no necessity for keeping this confidential communication secret, and was 


properly, of monologue. It changed its character as | drew near. 
Russian, encuuraged by the quietude that had puzzled others, attempt to take 
her hand. This roused her; she withdrew it, looked at him as much surprised, 
and, wih an air of cool dignity of which | should have judged her incapabic, 
observed that be wasexceeding the bounds of allowable, because unmeening, 
gallantry, and addressing her in language which, to a married woman, was in- 
sulting ; . 

‘ Insulting !’ cried Tchermaloff. ‘ Can love be insulting! 

‘ The love itself, the sentiment, may be involuntary, may be flattering, thoagh 
I should be very sorry to have inspired it,’ she replied; ‘but its declaration, 
the most distant idea that it can be requited, is cruelly isulting.’ 

There was a confidence of success in the gentleman's eye so little consonant 
with the lady’s mien and with the tenor of ner answer, that | was greatly in- 
terested ; aud, half out of curiosity, half feeling my presence a protection to 


i saw the | proud of being able to correct everybody upon that which everybody was talk. 


ing of; it is, consequently, one of the sources of information that has enabled 
me to explain the magic lantern show displayed before me. 
| Neither of the bills was paid; whereupon Robertson and Drake dissolved 
their partnership with Irnham (the ready money won upon the memorable 
evening they had secured). His beautiful wife and his character had been his 
sole capital in the concern, and these lost, he was deemed a mere burthen, 
Prosecuted for felony he was not, for there was now no one but Robertson to 
prosecute, and it was not worth his while; but, tugether with him and Drake, 
he was condemned as a sharper, and for ever banished from the grand duchy. 
When the facts of the case were made public, | was touched with pity for 
the unhappy, self-debased gentleman, drawn into crime by the folly in which 
so many shared, and so cruelly punished. J prevailed upon some of our 
countrymen and women to sympathize in my feelings, whereupon we resolved 


one who seemed as if she might greatly need it, i looked round for 4 means of | to make a subscription for his redemption. When this was effected, the 


lingering, made advances to the child upon the grass-plot, and remained playing 
with him. ‘Ihe conversation that ensued | heard very imperiectily ; but what 
I did catch, and what I saw of Mrs. Irnham’s louks and demeanour, may serve 
in some measure to fill up the brief outline derived from a source, of which 


clergyman of the Church of England, who officiated to a congregation of his 
fellow-believers at Baden-Baden, visited the object of our compassion whilst 
in custody prior to the execution of the sentence, and offered him, in our 
names, the means of scanty subsistence until he should again be entitled to a 





hereafter. 

The prince reproached his fair companion with coquetry—with having heart- 
lessly, barbarously, exerted her powers of fascination to inspire love, and ex- 
cite hopes of return, merely to gratify her own vanity, by breaking the hearts 
she won. Sue, of course, denied the charge, averring that, though she danced 
with those who asked her, and chatted freely with those whv liked her nonsense, 
she had never dreamt of inspiring love or exciting hopes, and was, moreover, 
perfectly sure that not au Englishman or a Frenchman of those who called 
themseives jestingly her flirts would think of taximg her with anything of the 
kind. She ther rose, calied the boy, and wuuld have departed. 1 had heard | 
her, for she spoke in anger. But Tchermalotf’s eye was unabashed, and I felt | 
the scene was not over. Lowering his voice, he said something inaudible to | 
me, as he laid bis hand upon her arm and arrested her steps. He had intimated | 
that her husband's life and honour were in his power. 

Had Priscilla [rnham been in her usual state of mind, she would probably 
have spurned such an insinuation, and have indignantly fled from the calumnia- | 
tor. But she was not. A thousand undefined apprehensions were floating in | 
her brain, and the tempter’s words had hit the very fashion of her tear. Trem- | 
bling with anticipation of some yet formless, nondescript horror, she ravher 
dropped upon the bench than sat down again. The boy returned to me, and 
his mother speechlessly awaited further communicetion. 

it appears that he now told her, in a long whisper, the whole history both of | 
the felonious attempt upon Robertson, and, as if his suspicions had been ac- 
knowledged to be just, of the move disgracefully flagitivas, if less violent roo. | 
bery perpetrated iu her salon, and in which her charms, smiles, and allurements | 

| 





had been active, though he was well assured unconscious, accomplices. He 
told her that it rested with him to give her husband, the man whose name she 
bore, the father of her child, up to justice as a footpad ; that everybody would | 
recollect the report of the pistol, which was in his hands as proof positive, fur- | 
ther corroborated by everybody's recoliec.ion of the disorder in which Irnham 
had rushed from the rooms ; and that the conviction of sucha crime must brand 
him and his, more especially herself and her beautiful, ionoceat child, with 
eternal infamy. He told her that it equally rested with him to avert the dread- 
ful calamity ; that Robertson would speak or be silent as he ordered ; that the 
sum he must pay Irnham ifhe did not tax him with cheating, would extricate 
him from his involvement with Robertson, from all his difficuities at Baden- 
Baden, and that upon hersmiles or frowns, her consent to fly with him to love 
and happiness, or her refusal, depended his determination—depended whether 
he should destroy or save. . 

If I heard not the Kussian’s words—I subsequently learned their purport—I 
distinctly saw the vehemence, the decision, the certainty of victory with which 
he spoke, and the bewilderment of incredulous amaze, as it graduelly changed 
into terrific agony, with which the hapless lady listened. I saw the impetuous 
burst of impassioned feeling with which she sued for mercy, sued for the hon- 
our of ber wretched, guilty husband, of herself, and of her sportive, fearless 
boy. I saw the hard resolve of the voluptuary, who will sacrince no tittle of 
his own wishes to the happiness, to the very existence of another, even of her 
he professes to love ; who, at whatever cost to the victim, persists in the grati- 
fication of his every inclination, every appetite, | saw, finally, the energy of 
despair, struggling to hope when hope is dead, with which she sprang from the 
seat, rushed to the spot where I was amusing her fair boy, without even per- 
ceiving me, snatched him up in her arms, clasped him convulsively to her 
bosom, and, staggering as if stunned, carried him homewards. Said | finally ? 
*Pwas anerror. There was still something more final to be seen, even of this 
act of the draina—it was the diabolical look of profligate exultation with which 
Tchermalotf watched the retreating figure of his certain prey. 

The scene that followed within doors had, naturally. no witnesses, save the 
happily not ay child, borne in his mother’s trembling arms. Its 
general purport | know, and can well imagine its manner—can well depict to 
myself the soul-stricken wife, vehemently calling upon her husband for a denial 
of the frightful charges, gaspingly repeating to him the horrors that had just 
been poured into her unwilling ears, and answered only by astor=x of fierce re- 
proaches, for having listened to such calumnies, for having stooped to hold such 
a conversation with the blackguard Robertson, whom he would instantly seck, 
chastise, and silence. Do you not, kind reader, hear the choking, sobbing sigh 
with which she murmurs to herself, ‘ No denial!’ thus provoking a burst of 
rage more terrific than the former against the wife who could give sufficient 
credit to such atrocious accusations as to need a denial! Through her heart 
and soul must the wife, the mother, have felt that the charge was still not de- 
nied ; yet she would not quite despair, for by implication it was denied, and an 
innocent man might be too indignant to do more. But she had to tell him that, 
except upon the supper night, she had never exchanged a word with Robertson ; 
that she heard the incredible, the improbable tale from Prince Tchermaloff, who 
dared to assert that he held her Giloert's life and honour at his disposal ; that 
he could, at his pleasure, pay him his note of hand, and leave him an unblem- 
ished reputation, or refuse payment, on the plea of unfair play, and brand him— 
how her voice falters ere she can add !—with felony. And the deadly paleness 
overspreading his every feature at this information, speaks the fata! confession 
so plainly as to quench every hope that she is striving tocherish. ‘There needs 
not the damuing qnestion that follows, in accents almost unintelligible from con- 
vulsive agitaiion, ‘Prince Tcherimalofi—how should he know !’ to carry con- 
viction to her sinking spirit. The prince had not told her, is the only answer 
she gan give, in the toneless voice of irremediable despairing misery ; and the 
fnrious broken exclamations, ‘ The scoundre! Robertson has sold me !—I must 
find him—I must force him to unsay!’ are the last words Priscilla Irnham is 
doomed ever to hear from the idolized husband of her heart’s first and only | 
choice 

I had lingered about the neighbourhood of their residence, anxious as to the 
result. 1 saw Irnbam rush like a maniac from the house, and take the direc- 
tion of Robertson's lodgings. Lest the reader should suspect me of intercourse 
with biacklegs, [ must interrupt myself to tell him, that, at the Brunnen, 
everybody knows where everybody lodges. As hour afterwards, I saw his 
Wretched wife, white as marble, and still clasping her boy to her heart, creep 
out of her home, and totter towards the prince’s residence. I followed her at 
a little distarce. Tchermaloff was on the watch, his travelling carriage wait- 
ing at the door. He flewdown to meet her. | heard his murmured expres 
sion of love, joy, and gratitude, intermingled with a remonstrance against en- 
cumbering berseli—he checked the phrase that no mother could have borne, 
and changed it into against taking tne boy from his father, whose character 
was now safe, and who was lawfally entitled to have the care of his son. I 
heard her anguish-breathiog cry that she must die upon the spot if deprived of | 
all that remained to her upon the earth, and [ saw the ill.boding shrug of his 
shoulders with which he gave way to her determination. Little, indeed, did 
that gesture promise of the tenderness which was henceforward to be the only 
support of the wretched woman plunging into guilt from the purest, if mis- 
taken, conjugal and maternal impulses, exiling herself from society, friends, | 
and family, without a spark of love for him who may better be called her exe- 





tiriag with the child to some out-of-the-way place,devote himse!f to his educa- | 


tion—moreover, that he should forgive his affectionate though misled wife, if 
she were willing and able to leave Tchermaloff 

Our reverend envoy had a long and distressing conversation with Irnham, 
in which he endeavoured to convince the prisoner that,to expiate the crimes he 
had committed, by obviating and repairing, as far as possible, the miseries they 


_ had entailed upon others, especially the fearful want of education to which his 


son was expesed, was an imperative duty and his only practicable act of peni 
tence or penance. But the wretched man’s spirit was crushed; branded as 


he was with infamy, he could never again meet a human eye ; he held himself | 


unworthy to educate his son, and all possibility of happiness was lost with the 
esteem and affection of Priscilla, whom he frankly acquitted of guilt. It was 
she, not he, who had anything to forgive, he said ; and it was his anxiety as 
much to justify the poor cast-away, as to palliate by explaining the thraldan 
that produced it—his complicity with the sharpers—that supplied the informa- 
tion which has rendered clear to the reader what at the time often perplexed 
me. Irnham positively refused to accept our offer, the clergyman as positively 
refused to receive his refusal before the morrow, when he promised 
to see him again, prior to his deportation. When Mr presented himself, 
the following morning, at the prison, Irnhara was no more !—he had commit- 
ted the crime that the temptation offered by Robertsun's appearance had pre- 
viously prevented. 

His yet more pitiable, because surviving, widow, is still, I believe, pining, as 
a harem slave, in some of Prince Tchermaloff’s luxurious palaces. Her son is 
her only consolation, and he is a source of at least as much wretchudness as 
coinfort, She has no means of educating him as she knows that an English 
gentleman should be educated. She feels that she ought to send him to his 
father’s family, to be fitted for and placed in his proper station, perhaps to se 
cure his inheritance ; but she has resolution to part with him, and she prays 
to die before the day shou'd dawn when he cannot be prevented from despis: 
ing his mother only by being taught to abhor his father 
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Tue Leviatnan Tevescore —The Rev. Dr. Robinson, the celebrated as. 
tronomer of Armagh, in a letter to the writer, describes the gigantic ‘elescope 
now constructing by the Earl of Rosse as nearly complete. He says, ‘The 
speculum, which weighs three tons, has been ground to figure and can be pol- 
ished ina day. The tube, partly a cubic chamber where the mirror is fixed, 
and partly a cylinder of inch deal, strongly hooped, and eight feet diameter at 
its centre, is complete. The massive centres on which the telescope is to turn 
are in their place, and the apparatus which supports the speculum, which is of 
wire, and of on weight, is also complete. The telescope is not to be turned 
to any part of the sky, but limited to a range of half an hour on each side of 
the meridian, through which its motion will be given by powerful clock.work, 
independent of the observer. For this purpose it stands between two pieces of 
masonry of Gothic architecture, which harmonises well with the castle. One 
of these pillars will sustain the galleries for the observer, and the other the 
clock-work and other machinery, one of which is finished and the other being 
nearly completed. An extremely elegant arrangement of counterpoises is in- 
tended to balance the enormous mass, so that a comparatively slight force only 
will be required to elevate or depress it, much of which is also completed, and 
Lord Rosse considers that a couple of months will be sufficient to have the in- 
strument fit for trial. The arrangements will not permit the examination of an 
apiect at any time, but only when near the meridian, when all objects are best 

n. So large a telescope wi!l always require the most favourable circumstan- 
ces of air, &c., and there will always be enough of objects at any given 
time to employ it fully. The aperture is six feet and the focal length fifty-two 
feet. 

Norta American Inptan Vittaces.—The forms of Indian lodges are wor- 
thy of attention, each tribe having a different mode of shaping and arranging 
them, so that it is easy to tell, on seeing a lodge or an encampment at a dis- 
tance, to what tribe the inhabitants belong. The exterior of the Omaha 
lodges have often a gay and fanciful appearance, being painted with undulating 
bands of red and yellow, or decorated with rude figures of horses, deer, and 
buffaloes, and with human faces, painted like full moons, four or five feet broad. 
—Astoria. 


Tue Motuenx Country.—Squire (said he), it is impossible for us to contem.- 
plate this country that now lies before us, without strong emotion. It is our 
fatherland. I recollect, when I was a colonist,as you are, we were in the 
habit of applying toit,in common with Englishmen, that endearing appellation, 
‘home,’ and I believe yeu still continue to do so in the provinces. Our nur 
sery tales taught our infant l'ps to lisp in English, and the ballads that first ex- 
ercised our memories stored the mind with the treditions of our forefathers ; 
their literature was our literature, their religion our religion, their history our 
history. The battle of Hastings, the murder of Beckett, the signature at Runy- 
mede, the execution at Whitehall; the divines, the poets, the orators, the he- 
roes, the martyrs, each and all were familiar to os. In approaching this country 
now, after a lapse of many, many years, and approaching it too for the last time 
—for mine eyes shall see it no more—I cannot describe to you the feelings 
which agitate my heart. I go to visit the tombs of my ancestors; I go to my 
home, and my home knoweth me no more. Great and good, and brave and 
free are the English ; and may God grant that they may ever continue so!— 
Sam Slick in England. 

Minera Weatta or lrerann.—It is not only in its agriculture that 
Ireland is susceptible of great improvement; almost every county abounds 
in mineral wealth. Iron, copper, lead, silver, tin, antimony, and gold, are 
found in various districts: the three former are rich ores, capable of being 
easily worked. Sulphur, cobalt, talc, ochres, gypsum, fuller’s earth, marble, 
porphyry, granite, slate, and lime, are abundant. The minor productions 
of the counties through which the railway (Dublin and Cork) would pass, 
have been thus specified :—Cork : Coal, iron, copper, lead, silver, talc, slate, 
aud marble —Waterford : Copper, iron, green marble —Limerick : Coal, iron, 
copper, lead, and slate —Kerry: Lead, copper, cobalt, and marble —Kilkenny : 
Coal, iron, marble, jasper, pipe-clay, and granite.—Queen’s County : Coal, 
iron, copper, and marble —Carlow : Talc, marble, ochres, and granite — 
Wexford : Coal and lead. —Wicklow : Gold, copper, iron, tin, lead, and sul- 
phur.—Cork Examiner. 

Mapzip as a City —I have visited most of the principal cities of the world ; 
bat, upon the whole, none has ever #0 interested me as the city of Madrid, in 
which I now found myself. [ will not dweli upon its streets, its edifices, ite 
public squares, its fountains, though some of these are remarkable enough ; but 
Petersburgh hes finer streets, Paris and Edinburgh more stately edifices, Lon- 


remittance from home, upon condition that he should reclaim his son, and, re. | 
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hot cooler waters, But the population! Within a mudwall scarcely one 
league and « half in circuit, are contained two hundred thousand human be- 
inge, certainly forming the most extraordinary vital mass to be found in the 
entire world ; and be i always remembered that this mass is strictly Spanish. 
The population of Constantinople is extraordinary enough, but to form it twenty 
nations have contributed —Greeks, Armenians, Persians, Poles, Jews (the lat- 
ter, by the bye, of Spanish origin, and speaking among themselves the old Span - 
ish language) ; but the hage population of Madrid, with the exception of a 
sprinkling of foreigners, chiefly French tailors, glove-makers, and perroqoiers, 
is strictly Spanish, though a considerable portion are not natives of the place. 
Here are no colonies of Germans, as at St Petersburgh ; no English factories, 
as at Lisbon; no multitudes of insolent Yankees lounging through the streets, 
as at the Havanna, with an air which seems to say the land is our own when- 
| ever we chouse to take it; buta population which, however strange and wild, 
and composed of various elemenis, is Spanish, and will remain so as long as the 
ety itself shall exist. —Borrow's Bible in Spain. 

The Rajpoots are excessively addicted to the use of opium. Sir Johu Mal- 
colm mentions 4 practice common at the ‘ durbars,’ or councils, of some of the 
Rajpoot princes. The minister washes his hands, after which iquid epam 
poured into the palm of his right hand, and the first in rauk who is prosent ap. 
proaches and drinks it up Again the minister washes his haods and pours 
out another dose, which is drunk by the second in rank; ani so on until all 
have partaken. ‘To drink opium from each other's hands is regarded as the 
most sacred pledge of friendship 





Railways.—Tae Journal desChemins de Fer saye—* Aa inventor announces 
that he has fond a composiion which will reduce to a mere trifle the price of 
rails for railroads. He replaces the iron by « combination of Kaolin clay (that 
used for making pottery and china) with a certain metallic substance, which 
gives « body so hard as to wear out iron, without being injured by it in turn. 
lwo hnndred pounds of this substance will cost less than 12s., and would furnish 
two and a half metres of rail. The Kaolin clay is abundant in France, and the 
valley of the Somme contains immense quantities of it.’ 


The Rev. Mr. Newman has given his friends (and itis believed his diocesan) 
to understand that he has relinquished all connexion with periodical controver- 
sial literature. 

The Oxford Chronicle states as its opinion that Me. Newman has been in- 
duced to resig» his living in consequence of the remonstrances of the Bishop of 
Oxford against the ultra -Pureyite doctrines promulgated by this leading Trae- 
tarian to the pulpit of St. Mary's, 


| There are 45,769 acres of land employed in the cultivation of hops, and one 
| million acres of land employed to grow barley, to convert into strong drink. 
According to Fulton's calcusation, if the land which is employed in growing 
grain for the above process of destruction were to be appropriated to the pro- 
duction of grain for food, it would yield more than a four pound loaf to each 
| of the supposed number of human beings in the world; of 4 would give three 
| loaves per week to each family in the United Kingdom! If the loaves (each 
| measuring four inches by twelve) were placed end to end, they would extend 

160,225 miles, or would more than describe the cireumference of the globe mx 
| times! 

A fracas took place, a short time back, at the Café de Paris. The Count 
Guy de la Tour du Pin, who is as well known for the manner in which be treate 
‘du haut desa grandeur’ his servants, as for the endless number of coats, 
waistcoats, and cravats, of which he is the possessor, affronted one of the wait. 
ers at the said cafe, The man was extremely impudent, and threatened to 
throw the Count out of the window. The nobleman turned pale—whether 
from anger or another fecling we know not—and remained motionless. M 
Li Alton, the * jeune pair de France par excellence,’ seeing Guy's indecision, 
took the matter in hand, anda regular battle royal took place between the 
Jockey Clob and the gargons du Café de Paris, 





A private letter from Berlin of the 25th September says— Professor von 
Raumer is very busy in reading ep for his proposed journey to the United States, 
where he intends to spend the months between April and October of next year 
He at present thinks very favourably of the Americans, and of their institutions 
—so that their visitor starts somewhat prejudiced in their favour—let us hope 
he will return so.’ 

Potyvore Vircit ano Navication.—Polydore Virgil, who wrote in the 
time of Henry the Eighth, was so alarmed at the growing propensity to en- 
courage navigation, which thea appeared, from the insuperable dangers which 
he thought must attend it, and the impossibility of ever bringing it to perfec. 
tion, that he compared the rashness of mankind, in exposing themselves to the 
mercy of the waves upon a few planks of wood, to the the attempt of Dedalus 
himself, and says, we not only plough the sea, but inhabit it; that driven by 
the violent lost of gain, we build ships as large as houses; and that every na- 
tion hath the boldness to contend for the sovereignty of the sea, and to fight 
battles upon it, like those upon dry land, 





Tue First Cook's Suor —The first restaurateur's or cook's shops were es- 
tablished in 1774, in Rue de Pecheurs, and upon the sign of thin father of 
restaurateurs’ house was formerly read the following inscription in culinary 
Latin: —‘O vos qui stomacho laboratis; accurrite; et ego vos restaurabo.’ 
During the reign of Louis XI, the people of {quality frequently invited their 
friends to dine at a public-house. About the beginning of the sixteenth cen. 
tury, literary men and artist* brought into fashion dining at the cocks shop; 
since then it 1s usually at the restaurateur's, where men of every description, 
who are not in housekeeping themselves, dine and invite their friends. 


Caricatures.—A batch of very clever H B's have just come out, nothing in 
his humorous way the prominent incidents of the times. They are five in num- 
ber, and begin with the Duke of Wellington and O'Connell in paugnacious atti 
tudes, with their coat-tails nailed to the armchest by swords marked ‘ prudence’ 
and ‘craft.’ The expression of the countenances is capital. The next is 
Father Matthew giving the pledge to Sam Rogers,t —a very amusing duo A 
trio is formed for the next, of Three Knights, Vompanions in misfortune, viz 
Lord Palmerston, Espartero, and Sir H. de Lacy Evans; and the fourth is a 
superb historical representation of the gallant aldermen of Southampton, eclips- 
ing the fame of Raleigh by spreading their cloaks before the Queen, for her 
Majesty to avoid the mud. It is conceived and executed throughout in the true 
spirit of caricature. Nor is the last less entertaining, and it is still more ori- 
ginal. The Queen taking the water to crows the Channel, like a little duck ; 
and Louis Philippe as the Gallic cock on the opposite shore. All the poultry 
on the English side—Prince Albert just sliding into the water, and other duck- 
attendants, the Duke of Wellington a cock in the rear, and the frightened old 
hen that has hatched the aqueous brood, are all most laughable. B. has not 
produced a better bit of fun. 


t Upon this subject we have been favoured with the following tender effusion 
Weep, O weep, all jolly codgers, 
At the hard fate of Samuel ere, 
Though your hearts be hard as emery 
All the pleasures spring from wine, or 
Grog, must hence, to *o divine a 
Poet, Pleasures be of Memory. 

Herevitary Nositrry. —I consider hereditary nobility,’ says Simonsdi, the 
greatest modern historian, and himself of the school called Liberal, * as entirely 
conformable to the natural sentiments of mankiod. Nobility is a property 
which becomes the more precious in proportion to the growth of national lib. 
erty, and in proportion as the glory of families is connected with national 

lory.’ 

, Tue Waren-Fasnion —It is utterly in vain to think of stemming the tide 
of opinion—taste it cannot well be called—which in these our days is ranning, 
gushing, streaming, and roaring in favour of cold water. Aquarius is the sign 
of the times. The world is all abroad on an universal aquatic excursion; duck- 
ing, dabbling, drenching, soaking, and sousing, being the order of the day— 
which is the wettest day ever known even in the history of this wet climate, 
thanks to a Mathew and glory to a Preissnitz! Voices now there are heard 
none, save those of the teetotaler and the hydropathiet, which are as the roar of 
many waters, and comparable to no mortal eloqueace.—New Monthly Mag. 

Sworinc Bisnor —The Western Times tells the following anecdote of 
Bishop Philpotts :—On Sunday afternoon last, Bishop Philpotts took his seat 
on his episcopal throne in Exeter cathedral, drew the curtains around him, and 
made a!| snug for meditation. Dr. Coleridge, of Thorbeton, was the divine 
pointed to preach ; and his sermon was marked with that vigoar of 
and terseness of expression for which he is somewhat celebrated. He denounced 
triflers, and more especially those who, having used the six gays for the pur- 
suits of this world, went and slept away the seventh at church. The sermon 
being concluded, the Keverend Doctor looked over towards the Bishop's throne, 
expecting to see our right reverend and respected diocesan slowly nee and dis- 
miss the flock with a pious benediction. ‘The ductor looked in vain; bot ashe 
directed a stern and astonished gaze right into the Bishop's snuggery, people 
really could not tell what to make of it; every face was turned with indescrib- 
able anxiety towards the throne. The verger rushed over with his mece, and 
knocked decidedly ; then louder and more decidedly ; but, alas! thege was no 
response, save, in the stillness between the knocks, the response of an audible 
but most comfortable snore. The third rap of the mace waked the Bishop, 
who, shaking himself, like one suddenly started from @ pleasant dream into 
dull reality, proceeded forthwith to deliver his professions! benediction, ae wide 
awake as ever.” 





don far nobler squares, whilst Shiraz can boast of more costly fountains, though 
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MY SON’S FRIEND. 


Jost before the vacation which succeeded my eldest son's matriculation at 
Oxford, I received a letter from him containing the following passage “1 
intend, with your kind perniasion, to bring with me my excellent friend Pondit. 
I assure you tie company is a treat which you will value highly. His wit is 
inexhaustible ; nothing escapes it. Some of the most pleasant hours I have 
had at college were spent in his society. Be kind enough to mention to my 
mother, that, if the spare bed be engs ged, he can sleep #! tne * Fox and Goose, 
as he only remsine with us two or three days. The truth is, his company is 
Bo greatly sought efter, that he has engagements for the whole of the long va- 
cation.” 

Accordingly, on the day named in Frank's letter, Mr. Pandit made his ap- 

arance. He was a slim young gentleman, with an unexpressive face, and 4 
Sepanmect more mercurial than gentiemanlike. He spoke with repidity. He 
praised the weather to me, and the rural situation of our cottage to Mrs. Pep- 

; paid Clotilda a commonplace compliment, and called my younger boy 
*@ fine fellow; thus completing bis introduction to the family in « breath. 
When we began to return his compliments, he evidently set a keen watch upon 
our words, to seize opportunities for tripping them wp with a pun. He quickly 
became a source of great amusement to Miss Peppercorn, as well as her bro- 
thers, and all three seemed surprised at my not joining the lough. The fact 
is, I did langb, but it was inwardly, for | soon saw that the vivacity of our guest 
was rather a foible than an accomplishment. Mr. Pundit was evidently one of 
those persons who having acquired the reputation of a wit, lived in @ constant 
agony of endeavour to keep up the character. 

This estimate of him wes fally borne oot during dinner, for he kept up an in- 
cessant fire of jests from the entrance of the soup to the exit of the cheese 
When offering to relieve Mrs Peppercorn of the trouble of cutting the salmon, 
he declared he would be delighted to of-fish.iate. Frank, having asked if his 
friend were fond of on.chovy, got for answer, that he had not the pleasure of 
the young lady's acquaintance. The mention of a les introduced the subj ct 
of eels, and an allusion to shoes and human understandings The vegetables 
accompanying the roast docks were declared excellent little articles for appeas- 
ing the appetite. Spinach was coupled with a slang expression, which induced 
Mrs. Peppercorn to consider our facetious guest rather under-bred. An inquiry 
having been made for the salt, Mr Pundit modestly asked ifhis own Attic ditto 
would answer as well; and to display his classical knowledge more fully, on 
being invited to join me in a glass of hock, he began to decline a well-known 
Latin pronoun. In short, each course brought forth a fresh shower of puns, 
till my children's risible powers and my own patience were nearly exhausted 
Mrs. Peppercorn ieft the table with Clotilda much earlier than usual, as if to 
escape from a nuisance. It was evident that Frank had, with the intention of 

affording vs amusement, and therefore innocently, introduced a most inconve- 
nient guest into the house, and [ foresaw that it would be extremely difficult to 
get on decently with him, even for the short time of his stay, without doing 
something to put a stop to his untiring facetiousness. 

An opportunity soon occurred. Happening to possess some fine old Madeira 
in pints, a bottle of it was produced with an appropriate puff of its age. Taking 
up the bottle, Mr. Pundit remarked, “that it might be old, but it wes very 
little of ite age.” Frank was in raptures at the joke, and laughed till tears came 
into his eyes. On recovering himself, he was surprised to find that my cou.- 
tenance, instead of having spread out into an approving smile, was fixed in 
something not much short of a frown, I expressed my regret that Mr. Pun- 
dit's admirable memory should be so uvprofitably employed, while he interposed 
an appeal in behalf of the originality of the joke; but | hoped he would forgive 
me, if I proved to the contrary. ‘‘ Be good enough,” | told my son, ‘to fetch 
me the fourth volume of Erasmus. It is,” I continued, turning to Mr. Pundit, 
“ the Leyd 'n edition, and I shall have the pleasure of showing you your joke in 
a collection of ancient aphorisms, which was originally published several cen. 
turies ago.” Frank having brought the book, I found the passage, which runs 
thus; ‘ Gnathena, when a very small bottle of wine was brought in with the 
praise that it was very old, answered, if is very little of its age.” 

Mr. Pandit was confounded, and confessed to a glimmering remembrance of 
having seen the joke before. **The wonder would have been,” I replied, ** had 
@ gentleman of your erudition in witticisms not met with it, for it has, since 
Erasmus's time, found its way into nearly all the jest books of various ages and 
countries. I must, however, give you credit for \ts apt application to my dimi 
nutive modicum of Madeira.” 

I was pleased to find that Mr. Pundit took my remarks in good pert ; I was 
therefore encouraged to enlarge upon the subject; for, to be candid, it is with 
me a favourite one. I explaiued that the lightest quib or quiddity in the world 
is to me enjoyable, if given in proper season; that the most perfect abandon 
seems to me not only justifiable, but desirable, on suitable occasions But to 
have conversation interrupted every half minute, by some one who “ bides his 
time” for the annoyance, and does not lend ten words of a rational kind to the 
— stock during a whole evening, is utterly intolerable. It might be per 

ps endured with some degree of philosophy, if the joke-hunter were really 
an original genius, to whom it was worth while to give way for a certain time, 
in order to get the advantage of his humour; but this is rarely the case, and, 
in truth, it is next to impossible for one who jokes much to be original always. 
When we consider, I said, that a vivid imagination, the power of exercising the 
reasoning faculty with great rapidity, and, finally, a sufficient command of lan- 
guage to express the result by the right words in their right places—form a rare 
union of qualifications, there need be no wonder why the visits of real wits to 
this vale of tears are so few and far between. 

“ But, sir,” interrupted Frank modestly, ‘are you not judging what is usual- 
ly considered a mere relaxation, rather than exercise of the intellect, by too 
high a standard?’ 

“If you have patience to hear me out,” I answered, “ you will both agree 
that fam not.” The truth is, there are many persons who, happening to pos- 
sess flexible features and an aptitude for expressing themselves quaintly, are 
mistaken for wis, when, in fact, they are only merely humourists. They make 
faces, their friends laugh, and in the fulness of their gratitude for the amuse- 
ment afforded, give their funny favourite the character of a wit, while, in nine 
cases out of ten, he is either a mere droll, or the publisher of other men’s good 
things. These persons—always to a certain extent amusing companions—are 
said to “tell a story capitally,” and out of the multitude of anecdotes they 
repeat, who is to know which is original and which second-hand! They are 
clever at imitations and sing ‘ng comic songs. Indeed, stock-jokers are some- 
times useful, for when the conversation flags, or is getting too exclusive, they 
are very apt to interrupt it with something more lively. For instance, when 
an M.D. is boring the company with a lecture on contagion, our comic friend 
will drop in with a cordial assent to his theories, exclaiming “ Very true, doc- 
tor, and what you say strikingly reminds me of a curious incident which hap- 
pened the other day to myself." Whereupon the hearers are diverted with 
an anecdote which is eg likely imperishably recorded in the early editions of 
a work compiled by one Joseph Miller. Though the story turns ou: to be utter- 


ly inappropriate, yet two desirable objects are effected—the doctor is prevented | 
ro 


m spreading his theory of contagion any further, and the auditors are excit- 


ed to laugh. 


“T hope, sir, nothing I have said has induced you to class me amongst the 


mere retailers of stale jests'” said Mr. Pundit, trying to squeeze another glass 


of Madeira out of the dwarf bottle. 


“By no means; but will you forgive me if I describe the class of which 1 | 


do consider you a member!” Mr. Pundit expressed himse!f so well in his an- 
éwer to this bold question, that I began to entertain an esteem for him. He 
said he was young and inexperienced, and that he should receive whatever I 
would be pleased to say in as good a spirit as it was uttered. Frank looked 
towards me with an expression which conveyed that his friend was not so great 
& fool as he seemed. Upon this | began my lecture upon that department of 
oking called punning. 

“ The requisites for a punster are animal spirits and courage. Superior in- 
tellec. is not very necessary, because punning is a mere habit, within the reach 
of every person whe chooses to acquire it. 


casionally laughed at instead of laughed with.” 
** But that seldom happens,” interposed Mr. Pundit. 


* Very true; but when it does occur, the mortification outweighs a host o! 


successes. Now, sir, I think it is in my power to put you on vour guard. I 
know you err from innocence ; you little thought that the puns you made at 
dinner to-day were current at Lincoln's Inn hall, when | was studying for the 
bar thirty years ago, and originated, | doubt uot, amid the al-fresco festivities 
of the Saxon heptarchy. Should you, my dear sir, be short of puns for the 
supper table (I expect my friend Tacter to join us at eight), I can supply you 
with a few; and, moreover, repeat some of those which you will inevitably 
make.” . 

Prank, who never heard me make a pun in his life, seemed astonished with 
my acquaimtanceship with the subject, and Pundit good-naturedly expressed 
his willingness to take a lesson 

“Very well. In the first place there will be « lobster. The puns upon that 
specimen of the crustacea generally commence upon the victim before whom 
the dish is placed. The punster desires to know if be intends keeping it allto 
himeelf; for if he does, he will be set down for a very shell-fish person. During 
the laegh which immediately succeeds, a Ore-part of the animal is handed to 
the jester, just as somebody exclaims, what a good joke he has made; where- 
upon he tosses the piece of lobster upon his plate, and fully agrees with the re- 


marks, adding, he always comes off with écldt, taking care to lay sucha stress 
upon the last syllable as shall make it sound ‘claw.’ But the most pun pro- 
voking article is the salad, from the variety of ingredients it is compused of 
The celery must be pronounced salary, in order to ask the host whether he put 
it down in his tex-paper as a part of his income; the raddishes become red- 
dishes, 69 that they may be coupled with the willow-pattern utensils, or bloe- 
dishes, in which they are served up Lettuce is tortured into the first person 
plural, imperative mood, of the verb ‘to let.” If any one remark that the 
salad is very nicely ‘dressed,’ the punster will inquire whether the book of 
fashion has been consulted in the operation. Cold turkey draws forth the ob- 
servation * How odd! I have been told that Turkey is always hot—even in 
winter!’ The speaker upon this instantly seizes a decanter, and pouring him- 
selfout a glass of wine, declsres apropos of the Ottoman empire, that it is ‘ sub- 
lime port!’ The last time I saw this joke attempted it failed, on account of 
the punster inadvertently filling his glass with sherry. Should any one be 
seeking the castors, the punster affects \o understand the word to mean hets, 
and replies, ‘ they are in the hall, to be sure.’ Finally, I think I may safely de- 
clare, that, in the whole course of my existence, I never saw a bottle of cham- 
pagne opened in the presence of a punster, without hearing some allusion to ree! 
pain.” Here | was interrupted by the announcement of coffee, and we ad- 
journed to the drawing-room. 

On re-entering the presence of the ladies, I was glad to find that Mr. Pundit 
exercised a wholesome forbearance over his facetiousness. But for my lecture, 
I feel convinced he wou'd have impugned the sobriety of us all, by stating we 
were still in our “cups,” without taking off the sting of the allusion by the 
mention of ** saucers.’’ Had my daughter asked him if he preferred tea, I am 
sure he would have complimented her with “ Yes, but I like U a great des! 
better.” So far, however, from making a single joke, Mr. Pundit behaved him- 
self like a well-bred young geutleman, not extremely overburdened with in- 
tellect; which is, if not the most admirable, the most amiable of all charac 
ters. Asa proof of how much he had profited, Clotilda having indulged us, at 
her mother’s particular request, with “ Tell me where is Fancy bred,” Mr 
Pundit most handsomely forbore (evidently in deference to my feelings, for he 
nearly got it out once) to make any allusion to biscuits, cakes, or any other 
species of fancy bread whatever. 

Resder, 1 believe there are few coteries without’ a Pintit. 1 @ have 
placed it partially in your power to silence them. The most effectual way is, 
should they begin at meal times, to attack them after their first pun; request 
the company’s attention, and rattle out the whole string The punster, thus 
forestalled, will allow the meal to pass off pleasantly, and the conversation to 
flow on. 


$$ 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
ILLUSTRATED PERLODIG ALS. 


Tne practice of publishing engravings in newspapers has long been adopted 
by many of the London journals. On the oceasion of any very appalling crime, 
the report of it was frequently accompanied with pictures of the scene in which 
it occurred, or portraits of the chief criminals. ‘These prints, roughly executed 
upon wood, were not put forth with any pretension to beauty or pictorial effect, 
but as mere representations of places and persons that were at the time occu- 
pying public attention. Great improvements have, however, recently been 
made, not only in the art of engraving upon wood, but in that of printing. Soon 
after Bewick had revived the former (which he did about forty years ago), at- 
tention was drawn to the practicability of taking good impressions from relief 
engravings by the beautiful work of the late Mr. Savage, entitled ‘ Decorative 
Printing.”’ [t must be understood, that wood-cuts have the advantage over all 
kinds of entaglio engraving, of being printed by the same process as, and conse- 
quently with, letter-press. But one disadvantage had to be got over ; a “ form” 
of type (or that collection of pages which is printed upon one side of a sheet) 
requires an equal pressure on every part of it; whilst to print wood-cuts effec- 
tively, the pressure should be unequal; that is to say, the dark parts of the 
picture should be “ brought up” by a heavier pull than the light parts and the 
surrounding types. This difficulty was surmounted, but by a process which 
would require too technical a description to be generally understood,* and 
several profusely illustrated works were published; the most popular of which 
was “ Northeote’s Fables.”’ Still, to within the last ten years, it was found im- 
practicable to produce anything appruaching first rate impressions from steam- 
presses; the means used for producing the lights and shades with the flat 
pressure of the old-fashioned press partially failing when applied to the cylin- 
drical pressure of the machine. But here the engraver came to the printer’s 
axl. Hitherto the block of wood, when prepared to receive the engraving, was 
made perfectly flat, that every line in the forthcoming picture which stood in 
relief, might receive an equal pressure in printing; but now the engraver 
marks out those parts of the design where the lights are to come, and scrapes 
away the surface of his block, so that they shall lie lower than the shaded and 
darker parts of the engraving Hence, when in the cylinder-press, each shade 
receives a better distributed proportion of pressure ; the darker shades a heavy, 
and the lighter ones a light impression. 

With these means and appliances, wood cuts have been adapted to news- 
papers, and other publications, to such an extent, that illustrated periodicals are 
now what may be termed “ the rage.” Far from content with the modest pre- 
tensions of the murder-illustrative broadsides of bygone times, they demand pa- 
tronage on the score of taste and art ‘The first venture of the sort was made 
about a year and a-half ago, and still appeals to public patronage under the 
title of the “ Illustrated News.”’ Every number contains from twenty to thirty 
engravings, illustrative of events which have taken place within the past week 
or month. ‘The next was the “ Pictorial Times,” the general appearance of 
which exhibits a severer taste than the precursor, while the literature ranks with 
that of the best weekly newspapers. But the most successful of these unions of 
art and literature is a monthly journal, now in its fifth number, entitled the 
“Tlluminated Magazine.” There being in this case more time for prepar- 
ing both engravings and articles than is allowed to the two weekly journals, 
less excuse, of course, exists for inferiority. It is edited by Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold—another name for caustic wit, and healthy, because seldom misplased 
humour—assisted by Mr. Mark Lemon, the clever farce writer, and a host of 
lively literary sketchers. Asa specimen of the amusement to be obtained from 
the “Illuminated Magazine,” we abridge an article illustrative of one of the 
miseries of a residence in London, and entitled 


A QUIET STREET. 

Born under the shadow of a wood, where the covings of the wild-pigeon, and 
the hum of the beetle, were the rudest sounds that assailed one from year’s end 
to year’s end, it may well be believed that, on coming to settle in the metropolis, 
a horror of its noise was one of the first horrors that pervaded us. The rattle 
of the Strand, and the rumble of Oxford Street, went to our very heart’s core ; 
and when we came to the point where these Thames and Isis of uproar united, 
when we arrived in Cheapside, we fairly thought our brain would crack at the 
diabolical din. 

The “we” who tells the story is advised by a friend to look out for “some 
| hice quiet street, where there's no thoroughfare, and no shops, and no public 
houses, and no cab-stand, and no nothing, where you'll be able to sleep in com- 
fort, and spend your evenings in as perfect a state of quiet, as if you were snooz- 
| ing beneath the branches of your native forest.” 

* You think so!” 

“Think so! I’m sure of it. My dear fellow, you may get anything in London, 
quiet or racket, galety or retirement, the splendour of a palace or the gloom 
of a cloister; green peas at Christmas or skating at Midsummer; in short, 
anything, if you have but money.” 

‘You don't happen to——" 

“Yes, do; I know the very place for you: ---— Street, in the Strand 
—one of those little streets that ran down to the river—leads to nowhere—iron 
railings at the end; often looked down and never saw anything coming up, 








hat being the case, a man must | 
have enough of courage to be able to withstand the mortification of being oc- | 


except the breeze from the river—very salubrious—very convenient, too, for the 
omnibuses—only two minutes’ walk, and three to the fourpenny bats—nice 
distance, too, from the West-end,and easy for the City—close to the theatres— 
hop, step, and jumptothe parks; in short, just the thing—and so very, very 


| qué i 


* I'll certainly look at the street.” 
| And I did look at the street. The very first thing, the very next morning, 

I visited the localities, and examined the evidences on the spot Everything 
| confirmed my friend's statement : not a vehicle to be seen, not a hoof to be heard 
—all was still as Stonehenge. I rushed to the first ‘‘ Apartments Furnished” 
that caught my eye, fearful lest some other admirer of “ still life’ should dash 
in and forestall me in the possession of the tempting habitation. The landlady 
was of course a widow ; she, too. loved quiet: if Street had not been 
4 quiet street, she woald never have settled in it: it was still to a fault ; it might 
almost be called dul Jby a person not of studious habits—but perhaps I sas of 
studious habits (I swned the soft impeachment); and, indeed, there could not 
be a better proof ofthe genteel retired character of the spot than the look-out 
from the window at that moment 

I took the lodgings for a twelvemonth certain, beginning from the Monday 
next ensuing 

I am engaged at chambers during the middle of the day ; but in the evening, 
tndding good-by to Coke and Chitty, and all such abominations, I fly to the 


* The recently published “ Dictionary of Printing,” by Mr. Savage, will afford the 


| reader information on this subject, by consulting article * Overiaying.” 














ae of my pet poets, my favourite romancists, my beloved old chroniclers, and 
oc Papas — in the pages of Froissart or Commines, days that have long 

passed away ; or, in the stanzas of Spenser or Milton, scenes that have 
only existed in the dream-land of these mighty cosmogonists. It is then that a 
quiet street is a blessing worthy of the gods. Now, thoupht I, on the evenin 
of the initiatory Monday, as I turned out of the noisy Strand into my hermitage 
now for a delicious dreamy night with the immortals ! i ‘ 

* Sich a gittin up stairs and playin’ on the fidd'e, 
Sich a gittin up stairs I never did see,” 

performed upon two clarionets, a big drum, triangle, trombone, cymbals 
cornet a piston, and octave flute, was the chime that saluted my unhappy ears, 
before I had well turned the corner. Execrating the performers all the way down 
on No. 1 to No. 26 1-2, ] rapped a sulky double rap at the door of my 
cioister. 

“ You've got music tu-night,” said I to the maid who came to open the door, 
with a withering tone of bitter irony on the “music.” But maids-of-all- 
work don’t understand irony (unless ‘t's flat-irony), and’ instead of respondin 
in a splenetic mood, as I had anticipated, the girl replied with a giggle tot 
delight, ‘Oh yes, sir, every evening! we've music every evening! ‘bout the 
time as gentlemen comes home to their dinners, they always come round and 
play for above an hour in the street.” ‘ 

“ Yes, sir,” chimed in the widow, who just then appeared from the back par- 
lour, “and as soon as they’re gone, some more are sure to come. There’sa 
harp band attends three times a-week, and a party of glee singers, and’a man 
with a guitar; and another, with one of these pianoforte-organs, sings all Phil- 
lips's songs, ‘As I view these scenes so charm.ng,’ and so on; and a woman 
with a most beautiful v’ice makes the street ring again. Oh, and lots more; 
for you see, sir, the musicians all come and pay us a visit—ours is such a 
quiet street !” 

The horror of that first evening I shall never forget. All the minstrels that 
my lanulady had promised me came in due course, with many more that she 
had said nothing about. Reading was out of the question. The 

“ Goddess fair and free, 
In heaven yclept Euphrosyne,” 
was put to flight by 
“The miller’s lovely daughter.” 


Puilip Von Artevelt and his White Hoods were dissipated by The Irish 
Quadrille ; Una and her milk-white lamb were forced to knock under to Kath- 
leen Mavourneen; Charlesthe Bold was obliged to beat a retreat before the 
Bold Dragoon. It was not enough either to be doomed to listen to their 
tunes under the window, and have done with it; but one heard the wretches 
commencing their discordant campaign at the very top of the street, from 
which you knew they would approach in a diabolical crescendo, to the very 
threshold of your own door, and there da capo all their loudest pieces, for the 
especial edification of the gentleman opposite, at No. 28, who had a taste for 
military music. 

I delicately hinted to my landlady that I didn’t think I should be able to 
stay. She (as delicately) adverted tothe ceremony of a twelvemonth’s warn- 
ing, and wondered I should object to music, as all ** her gentlemen,” previously, 
had expressed their admiration of it. I saw I was fairly booked for a year, so 
tried to make the best of a bad bargain. As for the music, thought I, I shall 
get used to it. 

Yes, I did “ get used to it’ "with a vengeance ; for I soon found out that every 
‘band and every singer of the lot had a certain (and very limited) set of tunes, 
which he. she, or they sang or played all the year round, without change, varia- 
tion, or cadenza ad lilntum of any kind and description For instance, the 
man with the wheelbarrow pianoforte always commenced operations at No. 1, 
with “ Oh merry row the bonny bark.” Then he trundled off to No. 3, where 
he achieved ‘* When time hath bereft thee.” At No. 5, he tipped us “ Rory 
O'More.” No. 7, where there were young ladies, was favoured with “ As [ 
view these scenes so charming’’—the latter part, where the singer so often 
repeats “I love thee, love thee still,” generally eliciting a fourpenny piece, 
and anencore. At No. 9, “The Angel’s Whisper’’—though in anything but a 
whisper. No. 11, “ Kathleen Mavourneen.” No. 13 (a serious family lives 
here), ‘“‘Martin Luther’s Hymn.” No. 15 (in Chancery—no song). No 16, 
“The Canadian Boatsong,” arranged for one voice. No. 18 (more young 
ladies), ‘‘ Believe me, if all those endearing young charms.’’ No. 20, ‘Oh, 
merry row” again. No. 22, ‘‘ When time hath bereft thee,” second time on 
these paving stones ; and so on withall the rest. 

This is bad enough; but not the worst. Many of our singers have not 
half so good a collection as the ambulatory Phillips. There is one woman 
with a seventeen-nightingale-power of voice, that has but three blessed 
songs for her whole stock in trade. These are, ‘‘ The Maid of Lodi,” 
“The Banks of Allan Water,” and “The Maid of Lianwellyn for me.” 
You may fancy the agony of four Maids of Lodi, and four Millers’ lovely 
Daughters, and four Maids of Llanwellyn, all in one street. * a 

{ believe it is an understood thing, that in all quiet, retired, genteel streets 
like ours, every lady on each side the way is bound to keep a dog, or dogs 
of some kind or other, for the especial amusement of herself, and annoyance 
of her neighbours. Such, at all events, is the practice in Street. Every 
house has its two or three fat spaniels, Skye terriers, or Italian greyhounds, 
As none of the houses have yards or gardens, when the little dears are to 
be aired and exercised, they are brought into the street—ours is such a quiet 
strect,*there’s not the least danger. Then, the moment the doors open, 
away they tear, barking and squalling up and down the pavement, like so 
many mad things Often it happens that two kennels are let loose at the 
same moment. Then they come into collision, and the clamour is most ter- 
rific. Then the young ladies become agonised, and add their most sweet 
voices to thedin. Such cries of, Flora, Flora, Flora, do come here; Flo, 
Flo, Flo!” “ Neptune, Neptune, naughty dog, Nep! how dare you, sir!” 
(with a whack on the side of his head, which only makes Nep more say- 
age, and vent his spleen on Miss No. 14’s pet Blenheim). Then a scene Of 
sending for James at the beer-shop round the corner, to come and part the 
belligerents: then a scene of the maids running, with their aprons} over their 
heads, to fetch said James, and not coming back again, but having a bit of 
gossip together, and a bit of a lark with James, round the beer butt: then 
the inistresses scolding and giving warning: then the maids taking arin 4 
and demanding their wages: then James biting the little dog’s tails, and ma 
ing them squeak out more vehemently than ever: then all the rest of the 
dogs from all the neighbouring courts and alleys within earshot.coming open- 
mouthed to take part in the fray: and then—but we have said enough to 
show the charm of keeping dogs ina quiet street. 

When, on that ever-memorable Monday, I first took my eremitical apart- 
men’s, | made an especial point of catechising the widow as to the existence 
of any fellow-lodgers ‘practising the mysteries of violoncello or French horn, 
and kept a sharp look out ia the various rooms for any symptoms of jingling 
piano-forte or tinkling guitar. There was not, I ascertained, a single musical 
instrument in the house. But I forgot to take into consideration the adjoining 
houses, divided ouly from ours by the thinnest of all thin party walls. No. 
1.2, on the right, and No. 24 on the left, both keep piano-fortes; and as there 
are large families in both houses, taking turn and turn about at practice, 
you may fancy my situation is none of the pleasantest. No. 22 1-2 has 
shoved its pianu forte (a veritable Clementi) close up against my north 
wall; so that, when I lie down with a headache on the sofa, there is about 
two inches and a-half distance between the instrument and my throbbing 
temple. This is bad enough—the incessant thumping of No. 22 1-2 on that 
sntediluvian Clementi; but not so bad as No. 24, at the south wall of my 
cloister. ‘The thirteen young ladies at that house sing as well as play! “ Joba 
Cramer” was a hard trial, but ** Crevelli” is twenty times worse. Rum-ti-tum 
was svfficiently excruciating, but dore mi fa is perfectly annihilating to every 
feeling of comfort or resignation. 

= * 





Sd * * * 

Of minor annoyances, parrots squealing and swearing, canaries singing, 
piping bulfinches, cats in the gutters, crickets in the walls, the parish pump 
by the front door, the cooper’s shup in the beck lane, the church chimes 
at the top of the street, the coal-barge man at the bottom, the old gentleman 
with the heavy boots overhead, the young gentleman with the squeaking voice 
below, the young lady in the next apartment that wakes herself up = an 
alarum (which, being a bad one, always goes off at the wrong hour, an con 
erally in the middle of the night), the eight-day clock on the we ‘ ~ 
strikes the quarters, and plays a tune every twenty minutes, the oa a 
gambolling in front of the house (who, in more bustling neighbourhoo ° ar 
sent to run wild in the parks), the street criers and venders of last. yon 
speeches and confessions, who seem lo have a peculiar satisfaction in letting © 
their voices in our echoing locality, of them I will say nothing, for I ae 
not speak of them with temper; but this I will say, that many men have ~~ 
from much less provocation than I have had; and if I do die—but pies oH 
if I do come to this pass, if the mutes are to be sent for, where will they 
themselves so much at home as here—our's is such a quiet — scale 

Many of the illustrations, not only in the magazine from which the ae 
is quoted, but in the other publications we have spoken of, are engrave + 
*tyle which seems to carry the artof wood engraving 4s gh it poy — ae 
jects are not only distinctly and expressively presented, ~ are Se aes 
in pictorial effects of which the art would bave been thought incap 








a very few years ago. 
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——~INFORMATION“AGAINST MR. O°CONNELL. 


« County of the City of Dublin, to wu: ; 

piv yt Beas of Frederick Boud Hughes, of No. 3 Lute George : 
weet, in the city of Westminster, and now residing at No. 2 Lower pt! 
street, in the city of Dublin. Esquire, who, being duly sworn, pace 
saith— 1 was present ata meeting held ata place called the Rath of Mul- 
jaghmast, in the county of Kildare, on Sunday, the last day of October, mst. 
The said meeting was for the purpose of furthering the agitation for the repeal 
of the legislative union between Great Britain and Ireland, and was called to- 


gether by placards posted in Dublin, and in places I passed through on the 


road from Dublin to the place of meeting. The said meeting consisted of a 
vast number of persons, amounting, as | believe, to upward of 30,000. I 
saw large bodies of persons among th> said meeting who came in regular ae 
der of procession, headed by bands of music, tne members of many whereo 

were dre-sed in fancy costumes o! various kinds ; and I also saw several per- 
sons at the place of meeting with papers fixed to their hats, on which papers 
were printed the words * O’Connell’s police,’ and staves in their hands 1 saw 
Danio! O Connell, of Merrion square, in the city of Dublin, barrister, as chair- 
man of the said meeting; and I also saw at the said meeting Thomas M 

Ray, Dr. Gray (whose Christian name | have been informed ana believe to be 
John Thomas Steele, and many others. I heard the said Daniel O'Connell, 
goon after he took the chair, address the said meeting to the effect following, 
that is to say—** At Tara [ protested against the union; to day I repeat the 
protest at Mullaghmast. ' $ 
constitutional lawyer, that the union is totally void in point of principle and of 
constitutional force | tell you no portion of the empire had the power to 
trample on the rights and liberties of the Irisn people. The Irish parliament 
was instituted to make laws, and not legislatures ; it was instituted to act un- 
der the constitution, and not annihilate it. The delegation from the peop e 
was confined within.the limits of the constitution, and the moment the Par- 
liament went beyond it, and destroyed the constitution, that instant it annihi- 
Jated its own powers, but could not annihilate the immortal spirit of lioerty, 
which belonged as a rightful mberitance to the people of Ireland. Take it, 
then, from me, that the umion is void.’ And I heard the said Daniel O'Con- 
nell, in another part of the same address, speak to the following effect in refer- 
ence to her Majesty's speech delivered to both houses of Parliament at the 
provogation of the last session, that is to say—“ But their speech it is, and I 
pronounce it a he.” i also heard the said Daniel O'Connell, in another part of 
his said address, speak to the following purport and effect, that is to say— I 
am arrangiog the form of a new Irish House of Commons. Itisa theory, but 
it is a theory that may be realized in three weeks. The * arbitrators” are be- 
ginning to sit. The people are all submitting their differences to men chosen 
by themselves You will see by the newspapers that Dr. Gray and my son, 
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| by the said association, to irame a project for the formation of such courts, 
I have heard and do believe that the said John Gray was chairman of the said 
committee, and tovk an active part in further of the objects thereof; and that 
the said John Gray made and presented to the said assuciation reports of the 
said committee ; and T have farther heard and do believe that the said asso- 
ciation has been held and accustomed to meet once in cach week, aud sume- 
times oftener, ata certain building called the Cora Exchange, situate on 
Burgh Quay, in the city of Dublin, and many of the said meetings are held 
by adjournment. 

I have alsu heard and do beleve that the said Daniel O'Connell. John O' 
Connel!, Rev Mr. ‘Tyrrell (whose Christian name I have heard and believe is 
Peter James) and the Rev Mr. Tierney (whose Christian I have heard and be. 
lieve is Matthew Richard Barrett, Thomas Steele, Thomas Matthew Ray, 
John Gray and Charles Gavan Duffy, are, and forsome time have been, all 
members of the said association, where all said last-named persons have acted 
as members, and taken a conspicuous part in the proceedings of the said as 
sociation. | attended a meeting of the said association, held at the said Corn 
Exchange, on Monday, the 2d of October inst., at which the said Daniel O’. 
Connell, John O'Connell, Thomas Steele and Thomas Matthew Ray were pre- 
sent, and so acted as members of the said association, and | saw several sums 
of money handed in by the said Daniel O'Connell, Joho O'Connell, and Tho- 
mas Matthew Ray, as contributors to a fund called by the members of said 
association, “* The Repeal Rent” At the said meeting several persons were 
proposed and admitted members of the said association, and subscriptions of 
members were paid in. 

The said meeting was afterward adjourned to the next day, Tuesday, the 3d 
of October instant. | was present at the said adjourned mecting of the said 
asssociation, on the 3d day of October. | saw thereat the said Daniel O'Con- 
nell, John O'Connell, Thomas Steele, Thomas Matthew Ray, Charles Gavan 
Duffy and the Rev. Matthew Tierney, Jolin Gray, and very many others 


| The minutes of the last meeting of the said association were read by the suid 


and other gentlemen, held a petty sessions of their own; it cost the people | 


nothing. ‘ 
trates & have unjustly deprived ; we will submit all our differences, and will 


endeavour to do justice to all parties, and it will not cost one of you a single | 


farthing. 1 shall go on with that plan until I have all disputes decided by 
adges appointed by the people themselves. I wish to live long enough to 
see justice realized in Ireland, and liberty proclaimed throughout the land 

The said Danie! O'Connell put from the chair several of the resolutions pas- 
sed at the said meeting, and among others, oue to the following effect, that is 
to say—"* Resolved, That we, the clergy, gentry, freeholders, burgesses, and 


We will have chosen men of our own, inthe room of the magis- | 


other inhabitants of the province of Leinster, in public meeting assembled, de- | 


clare and pronounce, in the presence of our country, before Europe, and Ame. 


rica, and in the sight of Heaven, that no power on earth ought of right tomake | 


laws to bind this kingdom, save the Queen, Lords, and Commons of Ireland ; 
and here, standing ou the graves of the martyred dead, we solemnly pledge 
ourselves to use every constitutional exertion to free this our native land from 
the tyranny of being legislated for by others than ourown inhabitants,—which 
said resolution, so put from the chair by the said Davie! O'Connell, was carried 
unanimously. I was present on the evening of the same day at a public din- 
ner, which took place at or near the said Rath of Mutlaghmast, and at which 
the said Danie! O'Connell, John O'Connell, Thomas M. Ray, Thomas Steele, 
Richard Barrett, John Gray, and a great number of other persons were pre- 
sent. The said John O'Connell acted es chairman at the said dinner, and 
speeches were delivered thereat by the said John O'Connell, R:chard Barrett, 
and Daniel O'Connell. I heard the said John O'Connell, as chairman at the 
said dinner, in proposing the toast of the Queen's health, speak to the follow- 
ing effect, that is to say—“ I do not, because | cannot, anticipate that, in any 


phase of circumstances, the toast | have now to give will be received otherwise | 


than well by irishmen—it is the health of the Queen. 
her throne in Ireland is secure When the other day we heard the vain 
and babbling words that were put into her mouth, we distinguished weil be- 
tween the monarch and the mivisters, and we would make the same distinction 
as clearly and as well were bloody deeds and hard blows to be attempted.— 
Her ministers may fix her throne amid bloody fields and blazing cities, and 
slaughtered corpses—let them take care that the ruddiest carrent flowing 
might not be their own blood, and the brightest and fiercest flame might not be 
from the stronghold from which they now insult the Irish people. Whatever 
they do, whatever they threaten, we will go on, and so sure as there Is @ Hea- 
ven above us, we will establish her throne here among a peaceful, a happy, and 
acontested people. The Queen—God bless her.” Lheard the said Daniel 
O'Connell, at the said dinner, in speaking of the toast of the repeal of the 
union, among other things, speak to the following effect—‘' They, therefore, 
brought out the Queen against us; dear lady, | have the greatest respect for 
her, but I know the words were not hers; but J take her speech, and that very 
speech is the reason we are here this very evening torlreland; we had made 


those demonstrations before hundreds uf thousands of fighting inen—one would | 


think you had a taste for fighting. They had met, and they had proclaimed 
by their meeting the national determination for the regeneration of their coun- 
try. 
"hai jt wou'd have been enough to have exhibited the national will in the 
meetings that preceded that speech, but it became necessary tu sliow that 
there was nothing in the ministerial speech, though put into the mouth of the 
Sovereign, that could deter resolute and rational men from the pursuit of their 
liber:y. And if instead uf one speech she had made a hundred speeches the 
effeet would be precisely the same.” I heard the said Daniel O'Connell in 


Whatever may happen, | 


Thomas Matthew Ray and signed by the chairman. A sum of money wae 
handed in from the Town Commissioners of Loughrea, anda voie of thanks 
being proposed by the said Daniel O'Connell to the persons who had forward 
ed that subscription, the said ‘Thomas Steele spoke to the effect following :— 
‘ Sir, [request to have the honour to second the resolution of the Liberator, 
inasmuch as I have expressed from the first some very strong peculiar opinions 
with respect to the Loughrea meeting. I have from the first considered that 
meeting of more national importance than Mullaghmast, on which 
** Behemoth, biggest born of earth, 
Uplieaved its vastness ;’ 

and for the cause assigned by the father of his country. It was the first meet. 
ing of the people of Ireland, showing the national spirit of Ireland was not to 
be broken by the Duke of Wellingtou or Peel, who have traitorously made 
their Sovereign the mouthpiece of their villany. They have followed it up 
until this conduct made her the subject of a caricature in her own capital, by 
thatinimitable caricaturist HB., in which the Queen is represented taking the 
water like a duck, with a bonnet on its head, paddling across from England to 
France, with Louis Philip, the perjured tyrant, waiting to meet her, It has 
been represented to be a mere voyage of pleasure; but every man who has 
common sense voderstands distinctly why she was sent by Peel and Welling- 
ton—namely, in the undigoified position of her owoa ambassadress —hoiking 
one day to France, another day hoiking to Belgium, for the purpose of prop. 
ping up the fallen destinies of England. Peel and Wellington, who dared to 
give the threat, were met by the defiance, at Mallow, of O’Convell, and he de- 
fics them.’ I heard the said John Gray state to the said meeting to the follow- 
ing affect, that is to say :— That he had been directed by the Committee of 
Arbitration to bring up a short report to recommend the names of some per- 
sons a6 arbitrators, for approval. 

‘ The first name was that of one who was very highly recommended ; he 
had the recommendation of! no fewer than cight millions of the Irish people to 
recommend him for their sanction—a gentleman known as the Liberator.’ The 
said John Gray then moved that the Liberator, meaning thereby, as I believe, 
the said Daniel O'Connell, be recommended as an arbitrator fur the city of 
Dublin, which motion was carried by acclamation ; whereupon, I heard the 
said Daniel O'Connell say that he accepted the office of arbitrater with great 
pleasure. I then heard the aforesaid Jonn Gray move the said association that 
a list which he then read, containing the names of a great number of persons as 
repeal arbitrators for different places in Ireland, should be adopted, which 
having been seconded by the said Daniel O'Connell, was also carried unani- 
mously. I then heard the said John Gray read documents, stated to be letters 
purporting to have been sent to him from several places in Ireland, naming 
persons to fill the office of arbitrators from said places, and the said John Gray 
then moved that the nomination of the said persons, so named in the said Jet- 
ters, should be sanctioned by the said association, and which said motion was 
agreed to by the said meeting. 

I heard the said Rev. Matthew Tierney address the persons assembled at 
the said meeting tothe effect following: ‘‘It is an old story, but it is not the 
less valuable on that account, ‘a thing once well begun is more than half fin- 
ished.’ Repeal has had a noble beginning this year, and from the noble pro- 
gress it is making, I ask why do the countless multitudes, who surround the 
liberator wherever he goes through the provinces, numberless as the waves of 
the ocean, assemble, or why do so many of yourselves congregate together here 
around him! Is it for the purpose of looking at the illustrious individual, to do 
honour to his presence—is it to g+ze upon the greatest friend of the human 
| race—is it to feast the eye to satiety upon one who is marked out by Divine 

Providence as the saviour of his country? No; though that would be justifi- 

able in you, still you come here for a better purpose and a holier cause; you 
| come here to help him, to assist him in rescuing your country from a state of 
slavery and degradation to be a free nation—you come here to enable him to 
make your own Ireland, the land of your birth, the land of the happy and the 
free. And let me ask you, are you all prepared to do so! 
are, give him deeds as well as words 

* 1 can answer for the county I have the honour to belong to, Monaghan, and 
| for the parish that I have also had the honour to be priest of there, we are de- 
| termined to give our hands as well as our hearts, we are determined to give 
him acts as well as deeds, and not to leave in his power or in the power of 
others to say the people of the North are cold and frozen like the region they 
| inhabit—the iron is sunk deep into their hearts, they love not liberty—they de- 





Yes, yes—if you 





another part of his said speech, speak to the following effect, that is to say : | serve to be slaves '—There was a time when the men of the North aud the 
“ Wewould not have met at Muilaghmast to day if it were not to show the fa- | men of Monaghan were found to be the first to resist, and the last to bend to the 
tility and falsehood of the expectation that it (meaning the agitation for the re- | proud Saxon. There was atime when they did not shun the battle-field. There 
peal of the uv:on) would run out, otherwise this mecting would not have been | was a time when they were found to be the first to resist, and the last to bend. 
necessary—a few more we shall have now hy way ofa tally. I have five or) Bear me witness, ye different streams of the Blackwater—bear me witoess, the 
six, or seven, yet unarranged; these at least we shall have, and J think that very parish | have the honour to come frm, Clontibret—bear me witness, Ben- 


by that time the Ministry will be tolerably convinced that the do-nothing | urb and the battle of the Yellow Ford in my neighbourhood. 


‘Lhese are 


policy will not heal the sore of Ireland.” And I beard the said Daniel O'Con- | bright spots in the history of my locality ; and as I am talking of bygone times, 


nell in another part of his said speech speak to the effect following: “Ican | permit me to bring to your recollection a few facts connected with the history 
sleep to night tranquilly, and perheps dreem of Ireland ; I will awake think- | of my eounty. 


ing of the next step in the progress of her freedom, and these steps are not 


“In the year 1587, Hugh O'Neill was created Earl of Tyrone; he was then 


difficult. The administratiou of the law we want to get out of the hands of | in the 50th year of his age ; he was one of the bravest generals that evercom- 
the enemy—the arbitration courts are working well—there are already judge® | manded an Irish army ; in 1588 Sir William Fitzwilliam was Lord Deputy of 


selected by the people themselves—(criesof ‘ Blackrock’). Oh, there is not 


a rock of any colour but where we will have them. I want toshow the nations | 4 robber. 
of Europe that we are capable of administering our judicial business ourselves; | county. 
that we do not want the Saxon and the stranger; and, above all, that we do | 4 false charge, and brought to Dublin 


[reland; he wes a bloody and inhuman monster—he was a foul murderer and 

I shall mention to you arobbery and a murder he committed in my 
He had Red Hogh Macmahon, chieftain of Monaghan, arrested upon 
He was, however, acquitted; and the 


not want bigoted men to serve us.” And J heard the said Daniel O'Cunnell | deputy engaged to have him conducted in safety to hisown home. On his ar- 
in another part of his speech speak to the effect following :—* It is not by ac- | rival there, he was seized by the English soldiers, under the command of Sir 


cident that to-mght we are on the Rath of Muileghmast; it was deliberate | Hery 


Bagnall; he was executed at his own door ; his head was struck off 


design ; and yet it is curious what a spot we are assembled on. I anticipated | and sent to the Castle of Dublin, and his lands and his estates were divided 
it, and [ rejoice in it. Where my voice is now sounding, and you are quiet | between the same Sir Henry Bagnall, a Capt. Ansly, and others of his English 


hearers, atientively listening, there was once raised the yell of despair—the | murderers 


On account of this {nghtful and inhuman murder, and many other 


groans of approaching death—the agony of inflicted wounds on the perishing, | murders and robberies then of daily occurrence, many of the Northern chieftains 


on the unarmed. 

“On this spot they fell beneath the swords of the Saxon, who used them 
securely and delightfully, grinding their victims to death; here the Saxon tri- 
umphed—here he raised a shout of victory over his unarmed prey. Upon this 
very spot 300 able men perished, who, confiding in Saxon promises, came to 
a conference as the Queen's subjects, and in the merriment of the banquet 
they were slaughtered. They never returned home but one. Their wives 
were widowed, and their cluiidren orphans. In their homesteads was the 
shrick of despair. The father and the husband steeped in their own blood 
Their wives and mothers wept over them in yain. Oh, Saxon cruelty, how i? 
docs delight my heart to think that you dare not attempt such a feat again.” 
1 have beard aud do believe that for many months last past a very consider- 
able number of persons have united themselves together into an association, 
calling themselves the Loyal National Repeal Association, and that the said 
persuns so united pay and subscribe divers sums of money to the funds of the 
said association, in order and for the purpose of becoming members thereof. 

I ave heard and do believe that one of the objects and intents of the said 
association, and of the members thereof, was to institute courts to act as 
courts of justice, by means of certain plans suggested and contrived by cer- 
tain of the members of the eaid association, and a committee was appointed 


| confederated for their own safety. They raised an army, and gave the princi- 
| pal command to Hugh O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone. In the year 1595, he encamp 
ed at the town of Monaghan, with the Irish forces under hiscommand The 
English were commanded by Sir John Norris and his brother Thomas Norris. 
Both armies met in my parish, at Clontibret. The Irish were separated from 
the English by marshes and surrounding bogs of certain townlands. The Eng 
lish, being yore. beaten and repulsed by the bravery of the Irish and the 
vigilance of their general, made a desperate attack on the Irish lines, led on in 
person by their general, Sir John Norris; but the general's horse was shot un- 
der him, and the general himself, and his brother, Thomas Norris, were both 
severely wounded and carried off the field. 

‘In the meantime, the commander of a regiment of dragoons, of the name of 
Sedgrave, made a charge and succeeded in gaining a pass. When he crossed 
the river, he was met in person by Hugh O'Neill, the commander of the Irish 
Both rode furiously at each other. Sedgrave, after breaking his spear, jumped 
of his horse, seized O' Neill by the neck, and dragged him off his horse, when 
the noble earl pulled a dagger from his belt, and buried it in the bowels of his 
adversary, who rolled a lifeless corpse upon the earth. The English fled, the 
Irish gave a hurrah of triumph, and dreadful slaughtering ensued upon the spot. 
In that battle O'Neill captered all the military stores, arms and ammunition of 
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the enemy, except the purse and the chest. That movey was thrown inte a 
dich, and, as 4 matter of history, afterword it was believed that the English 
wo fought bad no money, but that was not the fact, fur they left it behind, and 
+ man by the name of Logan, about 55 years after that, in making a ditch, 
f un! about 20001. which they left behind them 

* This battle was fought in Clontibret, in the vear 1895 .—he was then in the 
58th year of bis age, and he was able in single combat to beat the stoutest man 
in all Eagland ; toree years afterward he foug!t (ue great battle of the Yellow 
Ford, in the same localiy In that battle the Irish and the English lost their 
gene:al; the same Sir Henry Begnall, the murderer of M'Mahon, was shot 
dead; ail the principal officers of the army, and 2,500 soldiers were slain on 
the field of battle, while the In-h bad bot 200 men k lied and 500 wounded 
W hy, it may be asked, when the Irish were eo successiul, and fought such no- 
ble battles, were they some time alter so unfortunate! | answer, Britieh gold 
and Irish perfidy; and, let me ask in retarn, is there now po English gold and 
Irish perfidy’ Where are all the emencipated Catholic nobles—where are 
some——But thanks be to heaven, where are some of our own prelates— 
where are the herds of place-hunters that you have daily about the castle? 
Where are the would-be aristocracy that every man will occasionally meet im 
his own hittie isolated localuy! The hireling repules—but we have O'Con- 
neil, and we can do without them 

*Lhave eaid English gold and Irish perfidy ;—a« price of two thousand pieces 
of gold was set upon the head of O' Ne il; deserted and betrayed by many of 
those who should have supported bom, he fled into France, and died at Rome in 
the year 1616, in the seventy-ninth year of hie ege. On! may the errors of 
the past be a warning for the future! You have seen the Great O'Neill —the 
descendant of so many kings—the hero of so many fights, sacrificing for ever 
all bis earthly possessions and hereditary estates for love of country; be sank 
into a grave—his ashes ore at Rome—they are now in a foreign clime, almost 
unknown and forgotten, Ob! if they are not unknown and forgotten, | hope 
that due honour will yet be paid to his name and his virtues. | have said you 
were always successful, when united. Now, you are united! Nothing can 
mar your prospects—nothing can blight your success—nothing can prevent 
you, save even your owh timidity, your own cowardice, your own treac hery, or 
your own wavering 

‘ Are you ready to desert you leader, and sel! your country’ Then, if vou 
are not—and | know you are not—I shall only remark, that two ways present 
themselves to you; one brings you to slavery, the other conducts you to hap. 
piness and victory. If vou select the first by cringing and flattery, and licking 
the hand that smites you, you may prolong a wretched existence a few years 
more—"* Like the lamb that's doomed to bleed to-day: had he thy reason, 
would be frisk and play—and skip about, enjoy his merry mood, and lick the 
hand that’s raised to shed his blood.” If you prefer the latier, honour, glory, 
your country, your children, and generations unborn will bless you. Mr. 
Chairman, in the name of the county | am from, and particularly of my own 
parish, Clontibret, where a hundred fights were fought, permit me to hand you, 
in the name of that people, the childrev of the men that fought in the battle of 
victory, unassisted by any other locality, but being of the North and of that 
county alone—permit me, in their names and in my own, to have the honour of 
handing to you ninety-two pounds,”’ 

I have heard, and do believe, that there is a weekly newspaper pul ished 
in the city of Dublin on every Saturday, called the Nation, whereo! the said 
Charles Gavan Dutly is, | believe, the editor. I saw and read in the said Na 

tion newspaper of the 30th of September, 1843, an advertisement, purporting to 
be from a certain clergymen of Fingal, and purporting to be signed among oth 

ers, by the said Peter James Tyrrell, parish priest, Lusk, requesting a meetin 

of the people of Fingal, at Clontarf, on Sunday, the &th of October inst 4 
also saw, in the same newspaper, an advertisement headed * Repeal Cavalry, 
Clontarf Meeting,’ recommending certain rules for the regulation of the mount 

ed repeal volunteers who proposed attending the said meeting to be held at 
Clontarf; and I also saw and read, in a certain daily newspaper, published in 
the city of Dublin, and called the Freeman's Journal, of Tuesday, the 3d of 
October inst., an edvertisement headed, ‘ Repealers on Horsebach ,—Clontarf 
Meeting,’ stating that as many of the repealers had announced their intention 
of appearing mounted at Clontarf, the rules set forth in said advertisernent for 
the regulation of the cavalcade should be observed 

I also saw and read in the Nation newspaper of Saturday, the 7h of October 
instant, an advertisement purporting to be signed by the said Thomas M. Ray, 
and stating that the Loyal National Repeal Association would meet on Mon 
day, the 9th of October ;—and also another advertisement, headed ‘ The Great 
Clontarf Meeting,’ siating that, at a meeting of the commitiee of the Clontarf 
demonstration the liberator, (thereby meaning, as 1 believe, the said Daniel O'- 
Connell) had moved the following resolution, that is to say— That the 
mecting of horsemen advertised for the Harcourt street Fields (meaning there- 
by, as | believe, the said advertisement in the Freeman's Journal, of the 3d of 
October instant),do not take place there, but they muster at the Crescent, 
and fall in behind the liberator’s carriage,” which said resolution, as same is set 
forth in said advertisement, purports to be signed by the said Charles Gavan 
Dutly and Francis Morgan, as secretaries to the said meeting. On the said 
Saturday, the 7th of October, I saw and read a proclamation by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland in Council, posted in several parts of the city of Dublin, and 
prohibiting the said meeting at Clontarf from taking place. I also saw posted 
very generally through the city of Dublin a printed document, purporting to 
be signed by the said Daniel O'Connell, declaring that the said meeting at 
Clontarf was abandoned, and was not to be held 

On Monday, the 9th of October instant, I was informed at the office of the 
Loyal National Repeal Association that the meeting of the said association, 
appointed previously to be held on Monday the 9th of October, at the said 
Coro Exchange, was to take place on Monday, the 9th of October, at the 
Theatre Royal, Abbey street. I attended at the said meeting of the said as- 
sociation, which took place at the said Theatre Royal in Abbey street, in the 
city of Dublin. I saw the said Daniel O'Connell, Richard Barrett, John O" 
Connell, Thomas Mathew Ray, Thomas Steele, the Rev. Peter James Tyrrell, 
John Gray, and a espe number of other persons present at the said meeting 
‘The said persons last named took part in and spoke at the said meeting 

Among the persons present at the said meeting were several who stated, at 
the said meeting, that they had come from England to attend at the said meet- 
ing, which was to have been held at Clontarf. 1 saw sundry sums of money, 
including certain moneys s‘ated to have been sent from England, handed m 
and acknowlecged as contributions to the said repeal rent. I heard the said 
Rev. Peter James Tyrrel! address the said meeting to the effect following :-— 
‘I suppose you have all heard that we would not be allowed to meet yesterday — 
did you all hear that’ [loud cries of * yes, yes.) It was said that formerly 
the priests led the people, but tha: now the people were leading the priests; 
well, we cid not wish that should go forth, because it would be a sort of indiea- 
tion that the priests were losing some consequence, and that the people might 
withdraw some of their confidence from the prieste—a few of us, it avpears, 
have caused terror and alarm to Lord De Grey—{ groans}. Oh! don't groan at 
the poor man for the issuing of the proclamation _He is sorrier for it than any 
of us. They would not allow the meeting yesterday in peace, harmony, and in 
tranquillity 

‘I don’t say they sent the soldiers for the purpose of provoking a breach of 
the peace ; but, however, if they did so—if that was their intention, it was 
frustrated, and very wisely frustrated, because the liberator's watchwords were 
“peace and home,” and as long as we obey these words there will be no danger 
of the people being led into error, or into anything that would produce, or be 
likely to produce, a second Mollaghmast No one of the people was more 
disappointed by this proclamation than the priests, because the people had made 
every preparation to some extent; they had bands of music ; they had got new 
instruments, and all was prepared when, at seven o'clock at night, in the dark, 
they sent the police to post up a proclamation. Who could read « prociama- 
tion at night’ A friend of mine brought it to me, and some of the people said 
‘it's a forgery; the Government would not do the like—they would give us 
proper notice; we will go notwithstanding.” And I said, “Not a man. 
will go this night and ascertain what we ere to do.” 

*| started in the night and came to Dublin, and thea I got another sort of 
proclamation, and with that proclamation, or notice, of Daniel O'Connell, I 
returned home and proclaimed it to the people, and told them the watchword 
was “*home;" and they said, “We will do whatever he desires.” Jt was 
necessary to be up early in the morning. As the country people were not in, 
we were to have mass early. We kept the people together in the country, and 
deferred mass for an hour and a half; and when los t all together, previous 
to the commencement of the service, I read the Liberator's notice from the 
altar; and what comment did | make upon it! Why, simply this; “ You are 
all now before the altar of your God—let us not complain of our liberties bei 
trampled on. Let us not utter a word of complaint; bot kneel down while 
offer up to the Divine Being additional thanks that the God of Heaven, to whom 
we all look up, may preserve us from evil, and endow as with wisdom through 
this day. They would not let us meet yesterday, and we have come here to- 
day to propose the resclutions for this meeting. They would have been pro- 
posed for the adoption of the meeting yesterday, if it had come off 

‘1 will read the resolutions, and then I will place them in the hands of our 
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excellent chairman, who will propose them to you for your adoption.” The 
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‘ ” T every circumstance that may arise; and come weal,come woe, never to desert 
chairman then said, “If you choose | will read those resolutions." The chair- ae ase bw ~ feewes porch 1a 
man then stated the resulutions as follows :-— The first resolution is, that this the constitutional standard of repeal Which he has raised. 


meeting, highly approving and coinciding in the principles and spit of the 
Lei ter «+ claration for repeal, as pronounced at Mullaghmast, do now adopt 
the follow.ug resolutions ; ** Kesolved—That this meeting hereby declares its 
devoted ioya ty to the person and throne of her gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. 
Queen of Ireland, and ite determination to upbold and maintais inviolate all 
the prerogatives of the Crown as guaranteed by the constitution.” Second 
reso ution is: “ Resolved, —That we, the gentry, clergy. freeholders, and other 
inhabitants of Fingal, in public meeting assembled, declare and pronounce tn 
the presence of ovr country, before Europe and America, and in sight of Hea 
ven, that no powervn earth ought of right to make laws to bied this kingdom 
save the Queen, Lords and Commons of Ireland; and here, standing 00 the 
ever memorable field of Clontarf, the Marathon of Ireland, we solemnly pledge 
ourselves to use every constitutional exertion to free this our native land from 
the tyranny of being legislated for by others than its own inhabitants.” * Re 
solved,— That forty-four years of devoted and successful labour in the cause of 
his country, have justly earned for O'Contell, the Liberator of Jreland, the 
unbounded confidence of the Irish people, and that we, relying upon his su- 
preme wisdom, discretion, and undaunted firmness, hereby pledge ourselves, 
individually and collectively, to follow his guidance under any and every cir- 
camstance that may arise; and, come weal come woe, wever to desert the 
constitutional standard of repeal which he has raised. 

“Tht the petitions to the Houses of Lords and Commons, now read, be 
adopted, praying for the recognition of the inalienab'e rights of the Irish 
nation to a domestic legislatere, and, in order thereto, for a iepeal of the 
Legislative Union.” ’ I heard the seid resolutions put to the said meeting by 
the chairman, and the same were carried unanimous'y. 1 was also present ou 
the said 9th day of October, at a dinner which took place in the Rotunda, in 
the city of Dbbiin, at which were several English repealers who came from 
England to attend the said intended meeting at Clontarf; 1 saw the said Dan 
ie] O'Connell, John O'Connell, Charies Gavan Doffy, Richard Barrett, Thomas 
Matthew Ray, Thomas Steele, the Kev. Peter ‘I'yrrell and Jobo Gray present 
at the seid dinner, and nearly all of the said persons made specches thereat. 
The said Daniel O'Connell took the chair at the said dinner, and proposed se- 
vera toasts, and among others, the ‘ Health of the Clergymen who signed the 
requisition for the ClonianfMeeting’ ; the said toast was drunk by the company, 
and the said Rev. Peter J. T'yrreil returned thanks for the sais speech, and tn 
the course of his speech, among other things spoke to the purport and effect 
following :—'I feel pride and pleasure and gratitude at being called upon to 
ere to this toast, because it is an occasion the like of which, perhaps, we 
shall never see again, unless they give as another proclamation. 

“ Why, to be sure, if they will give us more proclamations, and produce such 
efiects as now, we will be deeply thankful for them; but, gentlemen, not pre- 
suining to make a speech, or to occupy your time farther than to ray that as one 
of the requisitionists, | feel grateful, and I am sure all the requisitionists feel 
as gratefi! as Ido. You have given us the second order of ciergy, another 
proof of your fidelity and attachment to your country ; you have given us ano- 
ther instance of your great fidelity to your priests, from the manner in which 
you have received that toast. Do we merit that from you, gentlemen! [cries 
of yes, yes} I say wedo not. The priests of other countries love and cherish 
the very feeling of those who would inform; and who, in time of trouble, would 
deser: and give them " to punishment and todeath ; and if the priests of other 
countries feel it to be their duty to give their love and affection to an ungrate- 
ful people, what, can you suppose that the priests of Ireland could ever forget 
a people such as Ireland has! No, the priest of Ireland who could forget his 
flock—the priest of Ireland who could forget the thousands and tens of thous- 
ands of ‘okens of affection, and of gratitude and of love, and I will say of 
veneration—have we not in Ireland recompense for the labours and services 
thatwe do! Oh yes, we have—could it be supposed, then, that the clergy of 
such a people could ever abandon such a people! No, never. 

he people will never abandon the priests, and the priests never will be so 
base as ever to abandon the people that will never abandon them. ‘This is the 
greatest affliction that the enemies of Ireland have—the affection, the watch- 
fulness, the anxiety, the care that the priests have for the preservation of their 
people Oh, if we happened to be asleep on Saturday night last, and our peo- 

pe bad not listened to us on Sunday morning, before daylight, and the people 
and said we will go, we will be there—no, but the people would not rebel 
against the priests, and therefore it will be no presumption in me to say, that 
oo ape Teed meen oe | weapons. and above all the docility with which 
other ikmahear Miko Mulleohe » has — Ireland an ocean of blood, and an- 
such bloody motives to ca af would not, I dare not, Presume to impute 

\ ers as that they designed the wilful slaughter of 


Anprew R. Srarren, 
Joun Gray, 
James CavLriein, 
Micuaet Watsne, 
‘I do verily believe that the said advertisement is a true copy of the resolu- 
tions passed at the said meeting at Mullaghmast, and is the publication which 
the said John Gray referred me w in the newspapers as aforesaid, as being an 
authentic copy of the said resolutions as passed at Mullaghmast. 
‘Sworn before me, at my house in Stephen’s Green, this 13th day of 
October, 1843 ‘CHARLES BURTON, 
‘ Received 13th October, 1843. Copy.’ 


( Secretaries 


Frederick Bond Hughes.’ 
a 

MUNIFICENT CONDUCT OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
In our Messenger of \ast week, we stated that Sir R Peel had placed four 
thousand pounds in the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, for the par. 
pore of promoting the religious ins'ruction of the poor in populous districts, in 
accordance with the regulations of the act lately passed for that purpose = It is 
now our pleasing duty to present our readers with a copy of the letter which 
accompanied the munificent donation of the Premier, and which, we doubt not, 
will have a wide and beneficial influence. 

‘ Whitehall, August 26. 

‘My Lords and Gentlemen,—The bill for making better provision for the 
spiritual care of populous parishes has passed into a law. I am desirous, in my 
capacity of a private member of society, of making a communication to you 
en the subject of that act. It provides means for the endowment of additi nal 
mivisters from the property of the church, but not for the erection of places of 
worship, or for other objects connected with past ral superintendence When 
{ introduced the bill into the House of Commons on the part of her Majesty's 
government, [ stated the reasons which induced ter Majesty's govern went, in 
the present state of the public revenue, and in the present state of public feel- 
ing in different parts of the empire in respect to religious subjects, to abstain 
from proposing any parliamentary grant for the purpose of church extension. 
I expressed at the same time a confident hope and belief that, if the means of 
endowment for additional ministers were provided, and especially if those means 
were provided at the instance and fiom the property of the church, many per 
sons would be disposed to promote, by voluntary exertions and voluntary con 
tributions, the great object contemplated by this measure. I alluded particu- 
larly to those persons whv are now connected by the ties of property with the 
manufaciuring and thickly-peopled districts in which the evils of religious desti- 
tation chiefly exist ; and to those also who (though any immediate personal 
connection with such districts may have ceased) owe no small portion of their 
worldly prosperity to the successful industry of their forefathers, and to the em. 
ployment of manufacturing labour. Standing in each of these relations 
towards certain of the manufacturing districts, and being desirous of acknow- 
ledging the obligations which they impose, 1 wish to place at the disposal of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners the sum of 4000/ , to be applied in furtheraoce 
of the purposes uf the act to which | have above referred, upon the following 
conditions, viz. :— 

‘That the sum in question shall be advanced in aid of other subscriptions of 
at least equal amount, for the purpose of providing places of Divine worship, 
either churches or chapels; or, should the commissioners think it desirable in 
any particular case, temporary buildings, to be licensed by the bishop of the 
diocese. ‘That it shall be applied to cases of religious destitution in the metro- 
politan districts, and in the manufacturing and mining districts of the counties 
of Lancashire, of Stafford, and of Warwick, in the following proportions :— 
1500/. to be allotted to the county of Lancaster, 1500/. to the counties of Staf- 
ford and Warwick jointly, and 1000/ to the metropolis. That preference shall 
be given in all cases in which religious destitution prevails to the greatest ex- 
tent, and in which also there are the smallest available means for remedying the 
evil, either on account of the poverty of the district, or on account of the cir- 
cumstance that the possessors of property within it are not members of the 
Church of England, and are unwilling to contribute to the maintenance and ex- 
tension of its doctrines. That it be not applied to the discharge of any existing 
debts on account of church building, or to the completion of any building now 
in progress, but to the provision of new places of worship, in separate districts 
and new parishes, to be constituted under the act, for the ministers of which 
endowments shall be provided by the commissioners,—I have the honour to be 
&e, Roserr Prev. 

*'T’o the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England.’ 

In reference to the above, we most cordially unite in the following observa- 





men, women, and children, But what must we think when we reflect that in 
the dead of night the proclamation that was to protect them from guilt and to 
protect our people from slaughter, that the proclamation is posted up at night! 

‘And this is to be called a Government, and above all, a paternal Govern- 
ment 5 and if it be not a paternal Government, | ask what sort of Government 
must it be? All Governments must be for the good of the people ; 1 will not 
therefore, presume to declare that the Government intended so hideous and so 
frightful an act against Ireland; but I will say this, that if it was not for the 
people bowing in humble submission to the dictates to the advice and to the 
order of your best friend, and your having obeyed him not only has it saved 
us from a calamity, but it has given us a iumph. “The Government was 
not afraid of the great meeting at Tara, nor of the Lismore meeting, nor of the 
hundred meetings that took place; but when a few poor priests called the peo- 
ple together, they interfere, Why did the priests do so? In order to merit 
trom you that approbation which you have given us to night, which is an in- 
dication upon your part that you will never abandon us. as we ' 
doa you. ° 

Being anxious to obtain correct copies of the letters read.and of the resolutions 
passed at the said meeting at Mullaghmast, | applied a few days after at the of- 
fice of the Loyal National Repeal Association of the Corn E 


ixchange, to the said 
Thomas Mathew Ray, for the same, who told me thathe had not been secretary 


of the meeting,§they were not in his possession ; that [ should apply to Dr. Gray 

(meaning, as | belive, the said John Gray), who was one of the secretaries uf 
that meeting I was, at the same time, asked by one of the clerks in the said 
office what documents I wanted, whereupon to the said clerk I gave notice of 
the dates of the documents I required, in order that he might procure them 
from said John Gray for me, which, however, he did not do. I afterward, then 
saw the said John Gray at the Corn Exchange, on or about the 10th day of 
October inst., and asked him for the said letters and resolutions read and pass- 
ed at the said meeting at Mullaghmast ; whereupon he asked me,what | wanted 
them for, when I replied to complete my reports; and I added (as the fact 


, as we will never aban- 


was), thet | had been promised them at the said meeting at Mu!laghmast, by 
the said Daniel O'Connell himself, as well as other documents connected 
with the said meeting. 

The said Daniel O'Connell then asked me if 1 had come for documents, I 
replied in the affirmative, and that 1 had come tor the resolutions passed at 
Mullaghmast, but that Dr. Gray appeared relucta@t to give them. On which 
said John Gray took the said Daniel O'Connell aside into a room. and afer a 
few minutes the said John Gray came out and said, ‘1 mean you no discourt- 
esy ; | do not know where to lay my hands on the resolutions you require.’ 1 


then said, ‘I a, Dr. Gray, I am to understand you refuse.’ Said John on whien is to be inseribed the Cate of my but, meaning, evades ae suet 


Gray said, ‘ No, 


they so!’ The said John Gray answered ‘ Yes.’ 
Freeman as one of the newspapers. 


thentic. On which the said 
authentic.” 

I have seen and read in the newspaper called the FYeeman’s Journal, whereof 
the said John Gray is, as I have heard and believe, one of the registered pro- 
prietors, of the Sth day of October, and also in the Pilot newspaper of the 6th 
day of October, whereof the said Richard Barrett is, as I have heard and be 


Nation hews 
Dufty is, as I believe, the sole proprietor, printer and publisher, of an adver 


tisement headed ‘ Leinster Declaration for Repeal,’ and containing the follow 
ing resolutions—that is to say :-— 


lieve, the sole registered a, publisher, and printer; and also in the | 
aper of the 7th day of October, whereof the said Charles Gavan 


oni — ed, That this meeting hereby declares its devoted loyalty to the person 
hrone of her Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, Queen of [reland, and its 


determination to uphold and maintain inviolate all the prerogatives of the 
= as 9 gn by the constitution, " 

habitant. ot the met i at pn "ine a — ele = = 
pronounce, in the 
in the sight of He 
bind this kingdon 
standing on the graves of the 
use every constitutional e 
of being legislated for by others than our own inhabitants 

* Resolve d, That forty-five vears of devoted an - - 


don't refuse, but I don’t know where they are: y i c 
: . >; you can take 
them from the newspapers, they are authentic.’ Whereupon I asked ‘ Are 
so ; I think he mentioned the 
j n the following day I saw the said 
Daniel O'Connell at the meeting. I told him Dr. Gray could not find the re- 7 
solutions, but that he [Dr. Gray] said the copies in the newspapers were au- 


Janie mac al) «: “ aah _ — rh ° - 
aniel Connell said “Oh yes, they ar | 20th August. The Cygnet has been, per lunar month, three and a half years 


er, in public meeting assembled, declare and 
presence of our country, before Europe and America, and 
aven, that no power on earth ought of right to make laws to 
1 save the Queen, Lords and Commons of Ireland, and here | 


xertion to free this our native land from the tyranny | 


tions of an evening contemporery, the Standard :— The writer vot the forego- 
ing letter is the Prime Minister, and First Lord of the Treasury — ‘fis official 
salary is 5000/. per annum, and this whole amount he hes within three months 
given back to the people, in two sums—1}000/ to the education fund, and here 
A000. to the fund for supplying the means of religious wership. These are the 
terms upon which the right hon. bart. serves. He devotes his talents and hls 
tvil to the service of his country, accepts the legal equivalent, and then gives 
that equivalent back, in a manner contrived, with the ingenuity of true benevo- 
lence, todo the utmost amount of good. We admire and respect Sir R. Peel 
in all relations; but in this instance we have a pride in presenting the Prime 
Minister of England to the nations of Europe. We should, we know, give 
offence, if we were to recapitulate all the acts of munificence which even 
the right hon. baronet’s jealous care cannot keep entirely cuncealed, as even 
the two we have mentioned would be, were they not necessary for example, 
We trust that in these, at least, Sir. R. Peel will be imitated by all who, 
like him, have derived wealth from the labour of the people. In any case, 
it cannot be denied that the Premier serves England for herself, like his 
great model Pitt.’ 
EES 

Witt oF Sin Cuarces Bacor —The will and three codicils of the late Sir 
Charles Bagot have just been proved by the Earl of Dartmouth and Lord 
Somerset, two of the executors. By his will he bequeathes the whole of his 
property to his executors in trust, to allow the interest of his property, and 
also the use of his plate, china, &c., to his wife, Lady Anne Bagot, and after 
her death to be divided amongst her children. By a codicil he gives to his 
brother, Lieutenent Bagot, a portrait of George IV., painted for him when 
ambassador to the Court of St. Petersburgh, bv Sir Thomas Lawrence. By 
another codicil he gives to the Hon. Fulke Greville ‘the statue in iron, of 
Frederick the Great, presented to me by the King of Hanover, and I hope he 
will long preserve it, in memory of many happy days passed together ;”’ and 
‘to my early, constant, and attached friend, the Earl of Haddington, my gold 
snuffbox, set with small diamonds, which | hope he will sometimes use for my 
sake ;”’ to Lady Lyttelton, the portrait of her late husband, Lord Lyttelton, 
painted by Sir Thomas Law:ence. He particularly directs his son not to pub- 
lish or divulge the contents of a box in the custody of Messrs. Child and Co. 
which is sealed by the sea's of the Duke of Wellington, Lord Oxford, and 
himself; but directs that his son may burn or otherwise destroy the contents. 
The codicils are written by himself, and in the last he directs that ‘* my remains 
may be transported to England and buried at Blithfield, and a tablet be erected, 


cipal offices which I held in the public service, and the honuurs to which | had 
attamed.”’ The property bas been sworn under 16,000/. 





_ So 
NAVAL. 
| Porrsmovuru, Saturday, Oct. 7, 1843.—The Cygnet, 6, Lieut. Wilson, ar- 
rived on Monday, from the west coast of Africa. She left Ascension on the 
| in commission, and during her three years on the coast, has been actively 
| cruising or blockading the whole of the time, with the exception of a few days 
| at St. Helena and Ascension, during which period she must have traversed at 


| least 70,000 miles. She has captured some of the fastest slavers on the coast, 
and chaced many others off her station, compelling them in some instances to preparation to receive him, drawn by six bey horses. The carriage was decor- 
throw everything overboard and start their water to effect their escape. The} ated with flags and banners, and to the head of each horse a sky-blue streamer 


Cygnet has been remarkably healthy, and not a single death has occurred from 
the fever of the country, although exposed to six rainy seasons in the Bight of 
Benin. This may in a degree be attributed to her roomy and well ventilated 


| 
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when the Pylades left. The Cornwallis, 72, Capt. P. Richards, cx, flag of 
Vice-Admiral Sir W. Parker, «x.c.e., and the Harlequin, 16, Co: = 
Hon. G. F. Hastings, were at Hong Kong, There were no men of — 
island of St. Helena. The Bittern, 16, Commander W. C. Oldham (acting) 
was at Ascension. The Pylades arrived at Sheerness on Wednesday, to be 
paid off. 

The Rodney, 92, Captain Maunsel, arrived here on Wednesday last, and 
yesterday came into harbour to be paid off. 

_ The Lurydice, 26, Capt. George Elliot, sailed on Sunday for the West In- 
dies, calling at Plymouth, to embark supernumeraries. 

The Hydra, steam frigate, Commander H. B. Young, arrived on Thursday 
trom Woolwich, and proceeded yesterday, to the Coast of Africa, touchin by 
Plymouth. She takes out Lieut. Woolridge and Woodrutie, commanders of 
the Spy and Albert, on that station, where they will join their ships; ‘and 
Second Lieutenant Leonard, and 32 privates and non-commissioned officers of 
the Royal Marines, for passage to Ascension. » 
The Resistance, troop-ship, Com. Patey, arrived at Quebec, Sept. 3d. 

The Dee, steam transport, Mr. Driver, master commanding, sai'ed on Tues- 
day for Plymouth, to embark troops for Swansea, having made good the defects 
she incurred in coming into collision with a merchant vessel in the Channel} 
The Beagle, surveying vessel, Commander Stokes, sailed on Wednesday. 
for Woolwich, to be paid off. ~ 
Macvra, Sept. 24.—The Queen, bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir E. W 
C. R. Owen, which sailed from Malta tor a cruise on the 16th, accompanied 
by the Indus ship-of-the-line, and Vesuvius and Hecla, war steamers, was left 
on the morning of the 20th by the Vesuvius (which returned to Malta on the 
21st) about 136 miles to the eastward, with the coast of Calabria in sigh, and 
the tlecla, which came in on the 24th, reports to have letfi the liners, at two 1) 
m., on the wd between Cape Spartivento and the island of Zante. ‘The Gest 
three days afier leaving Malta were passed in trying rates of sailing between 
the Queen and Indus, in which the former at first showed but little superiority 
from having, no doubt from her jong stay in Malta harbour, a very foul bot 
tom, but as this got cleaner, she shot ahead. On the fourth day, the crews were 
exercised in target practice, which was perfection itself, and particularly some 
shells thrown by the Vesuvius in the way she distinguished herself in the ope- 
rations on the coast of Syria. The wind had constantly headed them, and 
from the Admiral’s persevering in working to windward, it was generally con- 
jectured that he was working a passage to either the Ionian Islands or Greece. 
notwithstanding a whisper had been overheard that the 28th would find him at 
his old anchorage in Malta harbour. Should this latter, however, have been 
his intention, it will no doubt have been altered on the Vesuvius reaching him 
with the news of the intelligence of the revolution at Athens, with which she 
was despatched from Malta harbour on the evenittg of Thursday, the 21st. The 
Acheron was sent away on the morning of the 20th, with the same intelligence 
bat returned on the same night, without having fallen in with the Admiral’ 
The Medea arrived from Barcelona and Mahon on the 24th. She will refi 
with all despatch to be ready to convey Mr. Fellows (hourly looked for from 
England, in the Virago) to the river Xanthus, to prosecute his explorations in 
Lycia. The Acheron will convey to Marseilles the hourly expected overland 
mail, by the Oriental. An American frigate is in sight trom the westward. 
The Dutch fleet was at Port Mahon on the 15th, only waiting a wind to sail 
homewards. In consequence of the important despatches brought by the 
Levant steamer this day for the French government, an extraordinary departure 
takes place to-day tor Marseilles, but | am uncertain whether I can get this 
letter off by it, for no mail is made up. The despatches appear to be import. 
ant, for the regular mail leaves on the 26th. Since writing the above, the Hec- 
la, British war steamer, has been suddenly ordered off to the westward, with 
despatches under sealed orders, She is probably proceeding to Marseilles with 
some despatch from Sir Edmund Lyons, at Athens. Exchanges—First Lieu- 
tenant H. Crispin, r.m., from the Queen to the Monarch; Second Lieutenan: 
A. Butcher, from Monarch to Queen, Naval Instructors—-Wm. Johnson 
from Monarch to Indus; Alexander Gerard, from Indus to Monarch. ; 
The Llustrious, 72, with Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Adam’s flag, arrived at 
Halifax on the 6th of September from Quebec. The Tweed, 20, arrived there 
on the 9th from Pictou, and the Hermes, steamer, on the same day; the latter 
vessel was sent onthe 14th to Bermuda with Assistant-Surgeons James Laird 
and Dr. Walsh, to assist in the hospital there, in consequence of the many cases 
of fever. 

The following was the distribution of the ships on the North American and 
West Indian Station, on the 6th Sept.:—Imaum, Port Royal; Llustrious, 72, 
Halifax; Pique, 36, Windward Islands; Spartan, 26, Halifax; Tweed, 20, 
Windward Islands; Romney, 30, Havana; Eleetra, 18, North America; 
Scylla, 16, Vera Cruz; Ringdove, 16, St. Domingo; Albatross, 16, Vera 
Cruz; Rose, 16, Halifax; Wasp, 16, Windward Islands; Hornet, 6, North 
America ; Lark,4, Musquito Shores; Griffin, 3, Barbadoes; Pickle, 2, hourly 
expected at Jamaica; Fair Rosamond, 2, from Bermuda North America: 
Gleaner, steamer, 2, Bermuda 

The Monarch. 84, Caplain Chambers, passed Gibraltar, on the 25th ult. 
from Malta, on her way to Plymouth 

The Pickle, schooner, was at Halifax en the 16th September, and the Spar- 
tan, 24, at Pictou, on the 24th September. 

Avarwinc Desertion prom Tur Navy.—For some days past the town of 
Woolwich has been in a state of excitement from the extraordinary circum- 
stance of nine of the seamen belonging to her Majesty's steam-vessel Prome- 
theus, lying off Woolwich dockyard, having deserted from that vessel. Im- 
mediate information was given to the public authorities, and constables sent out 
to apprehend them if — One man, named Chester, was found, and 
went quietly on board, but another man, named Bowman, was captured on 
Monday, by constable Griffin, 229 R, when the ruffian threw the officer down, 
and attempted to escape, but by the timely assistance of Serjeant Perry, with 
police constables Palmer and Fuzman, he was securely handcufled, and sent in 
a boat in charge of Griffin. However, when he go tto the side of the vessel he 
snapped the handcufis in two across the gunwale of the boat, and gave the offi- 
cer a tremendous blow on the chest, and attempted to jump overboard, but was 
prevented by the officer, who, after the greatest resistance, for none of the pri- 
soners’ comrades on board would assist, got him safely on board the vessel, and 
left him in charge of the officer in command. The constable was rewarded 
with a sovereign by the officer, and the exertions of the police received the 
thanks of the authorities of the dockyard for so speedily apprehending some of 
the deserters. Sucha thing has not been known for many years, as so many 
to ‘run’ from one vessel atthe same time The ringleaders will be severely 
punished as an example to the rest of the crew, as there is no cause for so do- 
ing, the officers in command being exemplary characters. 

Deceasep Rear-Apmirat Sir A. Farnquaar..—We have'to announce the 
death of the above gallant admiral, who, according to intelligence received at 
the Admiralty, expired on Monday at Carlogie-cottage, his seat, in Aberdeen- 
shire, at the age of 71. ‘The deceased admiral entered the British navy in Oc- 
tober, 1787. 








onsceanstiipeniannes 
RE-ELECTION OF MR. MURNEY. 
(From the Kingston Whig.) 
TRIUMPHANT PROCESSION. 


Yesterday the greatest mass of human beings that ever assembled to honour 
any individval landing on our shores, assembled on Greer’s wharf and the 
streets adjoining thereto, to welcome Edward Murney, Esq., after his trium- 
phant victory (not over Mr. Caniff, for his name was not even thought of 
in connexion with the matter), but over her Majesty's Attorney-General, 
Robert Baldwin, who boasts of being head of a party in this Province, and who 
pledged himself to * Sgand or fall by Hastings.’ The people commenced as- 
sembling at about 3 o'clock, P. M., and continued gathering together until 6 
o’clock, the time the boat arrived. When the boat came within hatling dis- 
tance she was observed to he densely and darkly covered over with people—the 
friends of Mr. Murney who accompanied him from Hestings. Shouts upon 
shouts then rent the air from the boat, and were echoed and re-echoed from the 
congregated thousands on shore, until the boat touched the wharf. Owing to 
the density of the crowd on the wharf, some time was consumed in landing. 
Murney, the Hero of the drama, was then borne by the crowd to a carriage in 


was appended. So soon as the carriages, 10 or 12 in number, were ranged in 
proper order by the Marshals on horseback, Aldermen Shaw and Benson, and 








lower deck, being enabled on most occasions to keep the scuttles out both day 


| for want of proper ventilation. Most of these vessels had two or three com- 
manders, and almost a complete change of officers and crew during the three 
years. The Cygnet has returned to Engiand in consequence of her lower 
| masts and bowsprit (which are much too light and bad spars) being sprung, 





to be paid off 


{ succes ep cause | Jvne ° ; 
of his country have justly camea for O’Connel su sful labour in the cause | Jwne, touched at Hanger for three days, and arrived at St. Helena August 


unbounded confidence of the Lrish pe 


, the Liberator of Lreland, the | 12th, and Ascension 18th. Off the Cape of Good Hope she encountered a 


ople, and that we, relyins : _. 4 : 
wisdom, discretion, patriotism and : and that we, relying upon his supreme | severe gale and hurricane which lasted three days, but which she weathered 


indaunted firmness. hereby pledge our 


selves, individually and collectively. to follow his guidanee unt 


~| without sustaining any ; articular damage. The Thalia, 42, Captain C. Hope, 


ler any and | and the Driver, 6, steam-{iigate, late Commander Harmer, were at Chusan 


and night, while the Rolla, Buzzard, Lynx, and Forester, suffered dreadfully | 


| and lower rigging rotten from constant wet. She has proceeded to Sheerness 


The Pylades, 18, sloop, Commander Louis 8. Tindal, arrived at Plymouth 

martyred dead, we solemnly pledge rete dh Monday, from China. Her dates —— follows :—She left Chusan on the } 

ad, we solemnly pledge ourselves to | 21st of April, arrived at Amoy on the 26th, sailed thence on the following day 

for Hong Kong, where she arrived on the Ist of May; she left that place on | ed 
the 9th, and arrived at Singapore on the 26th, sailed from thence on the 3d of | #Y leading to the front entrance Ms. Massey then eddesened the censndt 








torches were lit (for it was then dark), the procession wound its way clung 
Ontario street up Princess street, along Church street op to the Parliament 
| House, receiving as it passed along from the crowds on the side-walks loud and 
continued cheers. Mr Bone’s large omnibus, drawn by four grey horses, led 
| the way, having on its top the Kings‘on amateur band, Gilling the air with 
| martial music, and soul-inspiring favourite national airs. Following this car- 
| riage was the large drag, drawn by six bay horses, in which sat Mr. Murney, 
| Sir Allan M’Nab, John S. Cartwright, Henry Sherwood, Ogle R. Gowan, 
| Henry Smith, and several other distinguished characters Ten other carnages 
followed, all crowded with ladies and gentlemen, and each decorated with a 
| Union Jack. The procession halted at the Parliament House, the triangular 
area in front of which was quickly crowded, as well as the large stone stair- 


multitude from the top of the carriage at great length. He congratulated hie 
frends around him on tke happy issue of the long persecution to which himself 
and the noble cause which he espoused had been subjected. He denounced 
the authors of this persecution as mean truck]ing traitors who would eventual y 
ruin the country—whe were now every day step by step contributing to hasten 
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the downfall of everything to be honoured and respected in the land. Mr. 
Mumey concluded a very eloquent harangue by declaring the present the most 
y moment of his life, and exhorting the conservative party above all things 
to de united, and victory must eventually crown th@ir efforts. We must here 
gay, what many who heard Mr. Murney last night say, that if he is only half as 
at in Parliament. as he was in addressing the populece, he will be a very 
Demidable opponent. oe the delivery of his speech he was cheered again 
and again, and whenever Baldwin's name was alluded to, it was received with 
deep dark groavs and derisive hisses. This the populace gave vent to, to the 
fellest extent, for as Baldwin and his colleagues were immediately above them, 
they conceived themselves * bearding the lion in kis den.” The outside gallery 
ef the House of Parliament was crowded with members, some of whom came 
ext to welcome Mr. Morney in his carriage. Finally Sir Allan M'Nab from 
the gallery invited Mr Murney into the House, and the procession returned to 
gown. and marched through several of the principal streets, in the same order 
gs that which they observed in escorting their charge to the Parliament House 
Ko accident or mishap of any kind occurred throughout the whole proceedings 
_—al] was harmony, joy, and triumph. So much for the end of the Hastings 
draina ! 
+,* The Government Resolutions for addressing the Queen in favour ot 
removing the Seat of Government to Montreal, have passed the Legislative 
Council; the dissentient members absenting themselves and refusing to take 


custom-house reports to the contrary notwithstanding—and England was pre- 
pared to meet her ordinary purchases abroad by her surpius home production. 
An exigence arose which required on her part extraordinary exertions to 
increase her surplus productions, but the course of the Bank of England ren- 
dered imperious on her, by the character of all the paper she had issued, 
prevented such a beneficial effort on the part of the community. ht withheld 
irom that community the means of giving increased activity to production, 
it may be said to have stopped production, by withholding from it that credit 
which had by custom become its chief aliment, and thus to the original dis- 
tress proceeding from whatever cause it might, was superadded that proceed- 
ing from this great error of the monetary system, 

In this country, the consequences of that error were still more conspicuous 
No evil, no misfortune, had befallen the United States, none save that neces- 
sarily resulting from the misfortunes of a country with which she was largely 
commercially connected, and though these must at all events have been seri- 
ously felt here, and though there may have been excesses committed here, yet 
to the pressure from without was added an excessive pressure from within, 
When the prices of staple products fell abroad, all power of resistance 
was taken from the producer here ; that credit, which the resources that daily 





any further part in the proceedings, which in their opinions are un onstitution- 
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al and “injust. 





Died. on S nday, the 5th inst.. at the residence of her father, York, Maine, SARAH 
aBBY, aged 21, the only daughter of Joha Burrell, Esq. 
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Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 107 1-2 a 108. 
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We adverted on the arrival of the last Steamer to the glad tidings which then 
reached us of the marked, and, to all appearances, permanent improvement 


. A . ° . | 
which had taken place in the commercial and manutacturing interests through- 


eat the United Kingdom, and which must necessarily extend its vivifying intlu- 
ence to the whole social circle. We return to the subject to-day, not to dilate 
again on the cheering prospects which are now opening to our view, but to con- 
sider the causes which so long spread the deepest distress over the face of society, 
and carried alarm and penury, to where all was wont to show, the indications 
ef perfect confidence and durable prosperity. No season can be more appro- 
priate to investigate the causes of the evils through which we have passed 
ghan that, when all the concurrent cireumstancesare fresh to our memory ; hor 
can a more imperious duty devolve on all, than that each should bring his shaie 
of observation and reflection, to the task of discovering the source whence 
flowed so many ills; a knowledge of the means of avoiding them hereafter 
uxiy thus be obtained, and a great public good be achieved. 

We know that it is a very common thing to attribute the distress through 
which we have passed tu an excessive spirit of speculation, to trading carried 
to an unjustifiable extent, and a general indulgence of extravagant habits ; and 
the South Sea bubble, the Mississippi Scheme, and even the Tulip Mania have 
been adduced as similar instances of popular delusion. We have never been 
able io satisfy our minds with a solution of the difficulty so easily reached 


| develope themselves in a new country, had called into such activity, was at 
| once struck down and consumption was forcibly di uinished, when at its high- 
est pitch. To a certain extent this might have been unavoidable, but who does 
not see that had the community at this crisis stood shoulder to shoulder, had 
credit still continued its wonted beneficent office, the reduction in the money 
value of property, would never have reached such a distressing extent ? 

It is then to this feature in the monetary system, that of making Bank paper 
payable on demand, which is the substitute for mercantile paper having a pe- 
riod of time to mature, that we venture to ascribe the full extent of the extra 
ordinary depressionin the value ofall] property that has taken place, and we be- 
lieve that statesmen of both countries could perform no greater public service 
| than by devising means to correct it, for it is evidently not an essential feature 
in the system. Intimes of prosperity the consequences of that error are not felt 
but in seasons of distress, or imprudence if you will, it increases distress im- 
measurably. — 

The information upon which Mr. O'Connell has been arrested, by order of 
Government, will be found in a preceding column, and although it occupies 
more space than we would have wished to devote to it, we have determined to 
insert it entire, in order to show the perfect legality of the proceedings, and the 
scrupulous tenacity with which the Government adheres to the strict rule of 
law. It is the best answer that can be given to the charges of tyranny and 
oppression heaped upon the Government by the Agitator’s adherents—if they 
are open to any reasonable conviction, whatever, which we very much doubt 
We doubt it, when we see them listening to the events of one thousand years 
back—fabulous and distorted too,—as a motive to action at the present day, 
we doubt it, when we see them insensible to the disturbance and distress, to 
the waste of capital and decay of commerce, pervading all Lreland since agi 
tation began, and no human being deriving any advantage from it, but the 
great Agitator himself. oe 
An important and highly interesting letter from Sir Robert Peel to the Kecle- 
siastical Commissioners of England, announcing the munificent donation of 


Ai the present day, we naturally reject a position which pre-supposes that all} ¢ 4000 from his private purse, to be applied to the purposes of Church exten 


mankind have been wilfully blind on a matter involving their pecuniary in 
terests, and those who bring forward the examples to which we have alluded 
2s instances of the contrary, either very much exaggerate the consequences 
attending them, or diminish the extent of the evils through which we have re- 
cently passed In the one case, the mania seized but a class, and an enhance 
ment of the price of luxuries only was the effect; but in the present, if it be 
supposed to have had any existence at all, it reached every one, and every 
clime and country ; it confined itse!f not to one particular commodity, or a few 
but to every description of property, moveable or immoveable. It was not 
one or morearticles, whose value ceased to be regulated by the cost of production, 
the extent of the supply or demand, but all; for it is no exaggeration to say, 
that, with few exceptions, the value of property everywhere has fallen one half, 
and in many cases a great deal more. 

And what makes this depression in the value of property the more remark- 
able. and the less to be accounted for by the causes to which we have said 
common opinion ascribes it, is the fact that, in the ordinary course of things, 
the money value of property should have gone on increasing. It had done so 
for centuries past. In referring back to old chronicles, where we find detafled 
the expenses of the journeyings of our Kings and Queens, one is struck with 
astonishment at the small expense with which their great doings were accom- 
plished, at the litfle money cost at which each article consumed or used was 
ebtained by them. An enhancement in prices had been constantly and 
gradually going on from the earliest ages of Christianity, retarded by occasional 
convulsions in the body politic, it is true, but still going on; and if this was the 
case in comparatively dark ages, when property was insecure, when energy 
amd enterprise were thwarted and crushed by domestic and foreign wars, how 
much more ought it to have been the case in the last thirty years? a period of 
calin repose and of general order: not resulting from an accidenta) combina- 
tion of fortunate circumstances, but from more enlightened views on the part 
of rulers and statesmen of their duties, and of all classes, of their true interests, 
Nor were there additional causes wanting which legitimately contributed to 
this enhancement in the money-value of property. Steam had opened new 
markets to the trader, had brought buyer and seller closer together, and more 
important still, mechanical skill had so diminished the cost of the finished 
article, that though the raw material had increased in value five fold, the con- 
saimer paid no more for it in the manufactured state. 

We incline therefore to the belief that the high money value which property 
had attained a few years since, was not, in its full extent, the consequence of the 
errors or deasions to which it is generally ascribed, but was, in agreat degree, 
aataral, in the ordinary courseo{ things, and the legitimate consequence of a 
happier state of society, Not that we pretend to assert that prices had in no 
one instance reached too high a pitch, that speculation was not carried beyond 
its legitimate bounds, or that extravagance did not generally prevail; but that, 
either one or all these causes combined, would have produced such an extreme 
decline in the value ofall property as has taken place. A decline, too, be it ob- 
served, not so much in the exchangeable value of property, as in the money 
price, which is attended with this ruinous consequence—that all debts contract- 
ed before, must be paid in a medium more valuable in exchange, than when 
they were formed. 

Be the immediate cause, or the combination of causes of the universal de- 
pression of money prices what they may, we think, on reflection, it will be ad- 
mitted that it was immensely increased by an erroneous feature in the mone- 
tary system of England and the United States. 

Prominent in this monetary system, is the issue of Bank paper payable on 
éeraand, and this paper performs a double function; it becomes current as 
monty, and all promissory notes or bills of exchange, representing the whole 
of the commercial exchanges which take place, are converted into it. When 

it represents the currency that it should not be payable on demand, wil! not be 
pretended, yet when it has merely served the purpose of giving to mercantile 
paper a more extended sphere of action, that it should then, under all and every 
circumstance of difficulty ard danger, be still liable to a demand for specie, is 
absurd, because it is impossible to meet it and because the attempt to do so, 
aeprives the commercial world of all vitality,and makes any extraordinary and 
unforeseen disaster, or any general want of prudence on the part of the com- 
manity, immaterial which, an hundred fold more fatal. The extent of this 
evil may be imagined if we call to mind the amount of the mercantile ex- 





changes on credit always going on in two such countries as England and the 
United States. It is almost incalculable 

The great shock came in the first instance it cannot be denied, from the 
wHusua! occurrence of two deficient harvests in England. The commercial ex- 
changes of any country with the rest of the world, will always about balance — 


sion, will be found in a preceding column. The sentiments it embodies, strike 
us as showing the character of this great man in the most estimable point of 
view, but we allude to it, chiefly for the purpose of remarking on the extraordi- 
nary exertions which have been made by the nobility and gentry, of late years, 
for the spiritual provision of those under them and around them. We see it, 
stated that in the diocese of Salisbury alone, two new churches had been built 
and another rebuilt, mainly at the expense of Earl Pembroke and his family 
In the space of seven years, fifteen churches had been erected where nu church 
existed before; fourteen insufficient or dilapidated churches had been taken 
down and reconstructed on an extended scale ; forty others had been enlarged 
and by various means made to accommodate a larger number of persons, se 
that on the whole, the ministrations of the church are now yearly offered to 3000 
souls who had before been virtually excluded from her ordinances, We are 
now speaking of one diocese alone, but in all the others, the same active spirit 
of renovated zeal shows itself to as great, if not greater extent 
The munificence of Sir Robert Peel in the case referred to, has reference to 
the manufacturing districts chiefly, where the landed interest is not so predomi- 
nant, and where, from the circumstances of large masses of people being col- 
lected together, spiritual destitution is most felt. If the example of the premier 
therefore, should be followed up by the leading, wealthy manufacturers, it wil 
be of incalculable benefit. 
CANADIAN AFFAIRS.—PARDONING THE REBELS. 
We find the following in a late number of the London Spectator :— 





There are two ways of doing most things—one efficacious, the other so as to 
defeat the object. Government were advised to pardon those who had taken 
part in the Canadian disorders: they are doing so; but in such a manner that 
they might almost as well let it alone. They were advised to grant a general 
amnesty: they have determined, it seems, not to make a sweeping pardon, but 
to let off individuals. By that means, the public advantage in the measure is 
well nigh annulled. The individuals, indeed, and their families, reap a benefit; 
but the good feeling which might have been produced is neutralized by the 
ungracious, tantalizing manner of the boon. All the arguments against an 
amnesty apply with tenfold effect to special pardons: they grant impunity to 
breach of the law; exhibit the Government as retracting from the enforcement 
of the law; readmit the turbulent to the province ; in short, do everything of a 
more questionable kind that an amnesty would do. Moreover, they imply 
some consideration of the merits of each case; some adimission of doubts or 
of a weak position on the part of Government; which an amnesty would not 
do. ‘That would be a measure of public expediency—not an equivocal retrac- 
tation from a contest with individuals. An amnesty is a concession by a 
government to a country, in which the ruling power says to the nation—There 
have been offences against the law which we all obey: but we govern only for 
your sake: a period has passed when doubts beset us all; and for your sake 
we forget everything and cancel every charge, that the account may begin 
anew, and without embarrassing bad debts of old standing. Government have 
chosen the pettier kind of policy; and the incalculable difficulties of their 
Governor's mission are proportionately aggravated. 

The reasoning of the Spectator is perfectly just. If an act of grace be 
pertormed let it be performed gracefully, liberally, and ina manner that adds 
value to the boon. We have always held this argument, and used it even 
during the administration of Lord Durham, Many certainly doubt the policy 
of the hasty pardons that have been given, arid the more so, because the leaders, 
abettors, and instigators of the rebellion have been the first objects of mercy. 
Men who were not only suspected and implicated in the late events, but those 
on whose heads prices had been set, have been offered the rewards of import- 
ant public offices. Instead of bringing home from Botany Bay the less guilty, 
the ignorant, and the misled, we find such men as Rolph and Duncombe, 
who fled like cowards and escaped all punishment, have been gently coaxed 
back to resume their stations among her Majesty's faithful subjects. ‘There is 
positive injustice in all this, and as to its policy the less that is said of it the 
better. Is it possible that any government is so blind as not to see the jealousies 
and heartburnings that are produced among the loyal portion of the people at 
each successive pardon? Can any set of men look on and not perceive the 
agitation caused by such acts, and its mischievous consequences? Then 
why not make one sweeping pardon at once and not teaze the public mind by 
such frequentexcitements? The pardon of one guilty person stirs up all the 
bad blood, revives the recollections, and creates anew the old animosities of 
those unhappy days when man was armed against his neighbour. 

The ministers at home have gone so far that withholding a general amnesty 
is injustice; what they next do let them do like men, and release all, and not 
worry the public mind and bring discredit on the country they represent by 
ekeing out the Queen’s bounty in paltry and niggardly instalments. The 
time we think has arrived when mercy may, with policy, ve shown to the dupes 
and the less guilty; with these we should have begun, and ended with those 
her Majesty's government selected as the first. We pretend not to be in state 





oT! 


vowledge, but we know that the plan pursved in exer. 
cising the pardoning power has neither pleased friends nor conciliated enemies 
Some of the loyal members, even, of the Canadian Legislature have called for 
a general amnesty, on the ground of the manifest injustice of keeping the small 
sinners in purgatory while the great ones have been patented on to heaven by 
the presto paste of Mr. Stephen and the Colonial Office. 


secrets or to unerring kr 


— 

We regret to learn from the Quebec papers that the transport Premier, hay- 
ing on board the right wing of the Ist, Royals, destined for the West Indies 
had been driven ashore in a snow storm four days afier leaving Quebec it 
is believed all lives had been save i, anda steamer had Jeft Quebec to bring 
up the troops. This, it will be n collected, is the gallant regiment whic h 
under its orave commander, Colonel Wetherall crushed the late rebellion in 
Lower Canada in the bud oiien 

MEXICO 

The accounts from the city of Mexico, via New Orleans, represent that a 
serious misunderstanding has taken place between the Government and the 
British Changé d’Aflaires, the particulars of which we su} 


hjoin from the Pice. 
” . . { nit 
yune, We are of opinion that under the circumstances of the case Mr. Doyle 


pursued the proper course, and we have nodoubt that the Queen's Gov emment 
will sanction what he has done 


On the 11th ult., a festival day, it be ing the anniversary of the victory ga 
ed by Santa Anna over the Spaniards at Tampico, a ball was given at the " 
ace in the city of Mexico, and a‘l the foreign ministers invited. The bal! ch on 
was superbly ornemented, and among other decorations were the trophies wou 
by Mexico from the Spaniards and Texans. These flags were suspended at 
ove end of the room. Upon the entrance of Mr. Doyle, the charge d'affaires 
he inquired the meaning of them, and be ng answered that they were trophies. 
he very naturally was led to a closer examimation of them Upon inspection 
he found that the * English Jack’ wes stuck up among the flags taken from the 
Texans. He immediately addressed timself to Mr. Boo anegra, the Minister 
of Forei n Affairs, who was present, and asked an explanation of the oceur- 
renee, he Minis‘er rep'ied that the * Jack’ was taken from the Texans, and 
on that account alone had been placed among the ' 
of giving offeuce to the British Government 

Mr. Doyle expressed himself satistied with this explanation, but added that 
he must request the flag should be taken down, saying that as it was pot his 
wish that the affair should attract public attention, he was willing it should be 
done whle the company were at supper, when no one would be present in 
the ball room. Bocanegra consulted with Santa Anna on the subject, and as- 
sured Mr. Doyle that it should be taken down the next day. Mr. Doyle was 
not satisfied with this promise, and Santa Anna not feeling disposed to accede 
to Mr. Doyle's demand, this gentleman retired from the ball, followed by all 
the British subjects present. The next day Mr. Doy'e addressed a note to the 
Government, demanding that the flag should be taken down, and, as a satisfac. 
tion for the insult, should be hoisted in the public square and saluted with 
twenty-one guns ‘To this no satisfactory reply was given, and notes were ex- 
changed until the 27th, which ms another national fete, and the salon de recep- 
tron being open that day, Mr. Doyle was informed that the * jack’ still remained 
in the same place ; upon which he immediately sent the British conrul-general 
with two merchants, as witnesses, to see if it was actually the case. 

F inding it to be so, he addressed a note to the Government, saying that bie 
diplomatic relations with the Government of Mexico ceased from that moment 
until farther orders from his Government. A_ circular was also passed to all 
the British merchants, advising them tbat be had found himself under the ne 
cessity of suspending all diplomatic intercourse with the Mexican Government 
until he could communicate with his Government. To this note it appears that 
the Mexican Government has replied in a very insulting communication 
Such i the state of the case. Mr. Doyle's despatches have gone to England 
in the steamer which sailed on the Ist ; and he had also despatched a man of 
war which happened to be at Vera Oruz, to Bermuda and Jamaica, with des 
potehes for the admiral. Thus rests the affair, and the citizens of Vere Cruz 
are apprehensive that the first news they will have will be the arrival of an Eng 
lish fleet. This, of course, gives great satisfaction to all enemies of the 
power of the Dictator, and to foreigners, who are in hope thathe will now be 
brought to his senses 


THE NORTH-EASTERN BOUNDARY 

The survey and demarcation of the boundary between the United States and 
the British provinces of New-Brunswick and Canada, as defined by the treaty 
of Washington, have been advanced the past season with much industry and 
with much success 

No controversy or misunderstanding of any moment has arisen as to the 
line deseribed in the treaty, and it is not at all probable that any doubt or dif- 
ference of opinion can arise in the minds of the commissioners, respecting the 
remainder of the line to be marked. ‘The whole is clearly defined by the treaty, 
and both countries are represented, in their commissioners, by intelligent, frank, 
and liberal-minded gentlemen, who are above any petty cavil in the discharge 
of their important duties. 

‘The boundary has already been surveyed and marked in such a way as to 
define the limits of jurisdiction of the respective governments, from the monu- 
ment at the source of the River St. Croix, to the outlet of Lake Pokenagamook, 
on the river St. Francis. No dispute or collision, as tothe right of jurisdiction, 
can therefore hereafter arise upon this important portion of our frontier, [Lem 
braces the whole of Madawaska settlement, which is by far the most populous 
— of the line, until it reaches the frontiers of Vermont and New York. 
Monuments of cast iron have been erected along the greater portion of the me 
ridian line, at the distance of one mile apart, and the whole of that line will be 
thus marked before the close of this season's operations 

The termini of the straight line between the outlet of Lake Pokenagamook, 
and the Northwest branch of the St. John, have been determined astronomical! 
ly, in latitude and longitude, and the greater part of the river St. John, above 
the mouih of the St, Francis, has also been accurately surveyed. 

The astronomical operations were still, however, going on, north of the 47th 
degree of latitude, as late as the Sth of November, notwithstanding the country 
was at that time covered with snow nearly afootdeep. ‘These operations are 
conducted, on the part of the United States, by Major Graham, of the United 
States corps of topographical engineers, assisted b Llomeenent Meade, of the 
same corps, and on the part of Great Britain, by Captain Robinson and Lieut 
Pipon, of the corps of royal engineers. ‘The labours of these gentlemen will 
probably close, for the present season, by the middle of November.--Bowon 
Courier 

Pann Turatne.—During the past week, Booth and Wallack have been 
united in several sterling plays, and their united attraction has drawn re- 
spectable and discriminating audiences, if not crowded houses. The revival 
of Julius Casar, was, perhaps, an unwise experiment—for it recalls reminis 
cences, and provokes comparisons in which the present race of actors must 
suffer. We always regret seeing Mr. Wallack out of his prescriptive range 
of characters, for although he seldom offends—his tact and correct reading 
preserve him from that—yet he is so perfectly omnipotent in his own peculiar 
line—that mediocrity in another, is with him a comparative failure. He has 
committed a great oversight, in returning to New York, without at least one or 
two new characters, fitted to his own exclusive line. He may be respectable 
in Brutus, Othello, Douglas, &., but he should never risk himself before an 
audience to be barely respectable. Fis Brutus was correctly read, at times 
| beautifully so, particularly in the lines commencing with 

“ There is a tide in the affairs of men 
but it lacked the grand and determined bearing of the philosophic Brutus. 
Zooth’s Cassius is familiar to the public; he certainly looks the lean hungry 
conspirator to the life, and occasionally embodied the impetuous and high- 
minded Roman effectively. His first scene was decidedly the best. It re 
quires the finest declamatory powers to successfully invest the long speeches 
of Cassius in the first act, with that continuous interest which alone tells with 
an audience. Young, in this part, was exquisitely fine in that particular 
Booth's earnestness can give a burst of passion, or he can point an epigram 
matic speech, equal to any of his contemporaries—but he cannot declaim. 
| Indeed the physical disabilities under which he now labours, render declama- 
| tion in his hands a painful effort to the hearer We were disappointed in the 
famous quarrel secne. Comparisons were forcibly impressed Upon Us, and 


trophies, and wih no view 














we could not but contrast the time when we were accustomed to dwell with 
breathless delight on the representation of John Kemble and Young, in this 
scene. But there were “ giants in those days.” Wheatley’s Mare Antony, 
was evidently well studied, and that with us, holding the high expectations 
we do of this gentleman, disarms our criticism. It was, however, a tame per- 
formance. The burst of eloquent grief over the dead body of Carsar, was 
rendered ineffective by this want of energy. Nor were the impassioned lines : 
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es 
‘ Now let it work— 
Mischief, thou art afvot,” 

al all equal tw the intention of the text Mr. Wheatley is deficient in his 
declamatory powers, and consequently the celebrated oration was, not in his | 
hands, the great feature of the play it is designed to be. The seeming can 
dour, the pathos of feeling, the exulting joy at having inflamed 
his auditors, were not marked by those strong points of gradation 
accomplished elocutionist can so weli depict, and whic h is, indeed 
Barry, as Cesar, was imposing 1m 


the minds of 


which the 


inseparable 


from the correct personation of Antony 
look, but dull in the representation. Nothing in the character became him so 
well as his death—which was effective and truthful—although the general | 
arrangement of the scene, and the acting of the whole, seemed to jack proper | 
rehearsal. Mrs, Sloman imparted much tenderness and dignity to Portia— 
her delivery of “ Cato’s daughter” was very fine. | 

We hear that Mr. Simpson is in ueaty with the Italian opera, Borghese as | 
the Prima Donna. The Keeleys, \oo, are expected early next mo! th, and the | 
fascinating Mrs. Nesbitt is to follow. 

Ouympic Turatrae —This theatre has been crowded during the week, to 
witness the admirable adaptation of Auber's musical drama of the National 
Guard. and the return of Mrs. ‘Timm to the scene of her numerous triumphs. 
Mitchell has put the National Guard on the stage in unexceptionable style. | 
We have the perfect picture of the interior of a Parisian “ magazine des | 
modes,” equipments complete, with a bevy of smart young milliners, busily | 
pying their needles, and captivating the customers,—a fele champetre 
where the corps of the National Guards and the smart Griseties dance waltz, 
and group in admirable style, and exquisite taste Holland is irresistibly | 
comic as Bon-bén, and Nickerson, bating an occasional touch of extravagance, 
excellent as the chevalier, Miss Taylor sings the music sweetly, and looks, 
as she always does, bewitchingly charming as the gay and true-hearted Pau- 
line. The piece will doubtless add another to the many attractive stock pieces 
Mitchell has evinced his usual /ect in again 
securing the services of Mrs. Timm. Her performance of Zaraph in the 
“ Loves of the Angels,” has been highly relished during the week. Her re- 
ception on Monday was overwhe iming. By the way, that same Loves of the 
Angels is one of the neatest burlettas Mitchell has produced; the language 
sparkling, witty, and telling, and ail the parts fitted admirably to the actors. | 
Walcott, who is one of the cleverest actors ol the day, is peculiarly happy in 
Korah 

Bowery Teatre.—A new drama in four acts has been brought 
week, called the “ Dancing Feather,” dramatised by C. H. Saunders, from 
It represents the most striking and important 


of this popular establishment. 





out this 


Ingraham’s novel of that name. 
points in the life of a noted buccaneer, whose piratical depredations were of the 
most outrageous character. The scenery and machinery in this drama are 


worked in the most successful manner 





Cuaruam Tusarae.—This theatre seems to be doing an excellent business 


under its new manager, Mr. Duverna, who has materially improved matters | 


both before and behind the curtain. ‘The pieces are represented with closer at_ 
tention to the mise en scene, and the performances are generally of a higher 
Mr. Jamieson is a sensible, sound actor, Hield live 


Hill has just closed a 


character than heretofore 
nd active, and Mrs. Herring always a favourite 
successful engagement, during which he brought forward a spirited trifle found- 
ed on the Revolutionary War. His acting of the spy—Yankee Doodle Joe— 
was excellent. The paragon of Jim Crows, the veritable Rice, has been gain 
ing his usual laurels: and the manager announces a new drama, in which 
a corps of female invincibles are to perform a series of military evolutions, 
which will doubtless prove sufficiently piquant for the taste of his patrons. 
—_ 


Max Bourer 
day, at the Washington Hall, was eminently successful 


The farewell concert by this finished violoncellist, on Mon- 
Max Bohrer has 
The depth, 
fullness, and purity of his tone, the exquisite finish of his execution was never 


no equal in this most difficult of all difficult instruments, 


heard in this city to such advantage. 
by Auber, arranged by himself, exhibited tothe fullest extent that finished per- 


The Grand Fantasie upon French airs 


formance upon the violoncello for which he is so eminently known; and the 
introduction and variations upon favourite airs, introduced to the audience a 
composition quite European, and performed with the most distinguished sue 
cess at his concerts in London, being an introduction and variations upon the 
national English airs, Rule Britannia and God Save the Queen. To say he 
was more than successful in his performance of these beautiful variations, is 
but repeating the praises that have been so lavished upon him by the English 
journals, ‘The Duo Concettante for piano-forte and violoncello, by Mr. 
Scharfenberg and Max Bohrer, was a highly-finished performance, and ren 
dered apparent,in the greatest degree,the skill of these distinguished performers. 
The Grand Fantasie and variations upon the American airs, Hail Columbia 
and the Star Spangled Banner, composed as a compliment to the American na- 
tion, merits all the praise that can be lavished upon it as acomposition. It 
gave a new feature to these airs, simple in themselves. The vocal depart- 
ment was ably filled by Madame Sutton and Signor Antognini. 


and always clear and bell-like. ‘The Duo with Signor Antegnini, trom Nor- 
ma, dn mia mann, Was given with feeling; the blending together of two such 
fine Voices produced an effect quite enchanting. ‘The Grand Aria, by Ma- 
dame. was a most finished performance, and drew forth continued and repeated 
bursts of applause, Signor Antognini sang most delightfully two ot his own 
compositions. Simple and touching as the melody was of these, his fine voice 
and finished style gave the most pleasing effect to them. Max Bohrer has 
lett for Havana, whence he will proceed to Mexico, returning probably in the 
spring to New York, on his way to Europe 

Sr. Georce’s Batt.—The St. George’s Society, in the spirit of active be- 
nevolence by which they are characterized, are already in the fieldas will be seen 
by the advertisement, making the preparatory arrangements for the annual 
ball, in aid of the charitable fund. It will be the aim of the managers to make 
the coming festivity surpass, if possible, that of last season in eclat and bril 
lianecy, and we bespeak in their behalf, the general co-operation of our cuun- 
trymen and the friends amongst whom they live. 





NEW WORKS 

Apventures or M. Viotet.—Messrs. Harper & Brothers have publish- 
ed in their usual neat style—price one shilling—the “ Travels and Adventures 
of Monsieur Violet, in California, Sonora, and Wester Texas.” It is writ 
teu by Captain Marryatt, whose acknowledged talent and popular style guaran 
tee the interest of the volume. 

Tue Sreecu or Mr. Joun Deer, in support of Judge Oakley's Resolu 
tions, delivered before the Protestant Episcopal Convention of the Diocese ot 
New York, held a fe-vy weeks since in St. Paul’s Church in this city, has been 
published very heatly by the Messrs. Harpers, at twelve and a half cents.—Mr. 
Duer is a gentleman of high literary and oratorical atiainments, and Episco 
palians generally will, no doubt, be pleased to have the speech in a readable 
shape 

Sequet To THE Mysteries or Parts.—M. Sve has determined to make 
his extraordinary work, extraordinary in more respects than one. A 
eluding the Mysteries rather unsatisfactorily tothe anxious reader. it must be 
confessed, he unexpectedly resumes them under the title of Gerolst 


ller con 


in, an epi 
and some other charac 
ers inthe story. Messrs. Harpers having already published 
Mysteries in the book form, have now added ty epilogt same 
shape, price 6 1-4.cents. Mr. Winchester, No. 30 Ann-stree who has the 
Mysteries in course of publication in quarto, has anti 
published the epilogue in the quarto form 


ogue, in which he disposes of the fate of his heroine. 
1¢ whole of the 
le 'O i in the 


ipated the close and also 


| or a Life before the Mast,” edited by J. Fennimore Cooper. 


| Mrs. T. P. Cummings, Sixteenth-st 


The voice | 
of Madame Sutton strikes as at every appearance as more rich, more finished, | 


Tue New Mirnor, of Saturday, is as usual, excellent. 
Wituts is “sparkling and bright.” 


The last page by 
He says, ‘ tharks to the increase of our 


readers, we are now enabled to withdraw our contributions from the Maga- 
zines, and shall hereafter write for no monthly or weekly except the New 
Mirror.” 


Winchester, 30 Ann-street, has published the “ Narrative of the Travels and 


Adventures of Monsieur Violet in California, Senora, and Western ‘l'exas,” 
| written by Capt. Marryatt, C. B. 
from the same establishment. 


No. 5, of the “ Mysteries of Paris,” is issued 


From Burgess and Stringer, 222 Broadway, we have received ‘‘ Ned Myers, 
“ The Boys and 


Girls Magazine,” edited by Mrs. 8. Colman, an appropriate and interesting 


work for children 

Tue Itiverratrep Prayer Boox.—No. 13 of this beautiful work, published by 
Mr. Hewitt, is before us. We are glad to welcome the successive numbers 
as they appear, and wish it all possible success. 

Ou! Boatman Haste, a popular Western refrain, words by G. P. Morris, 
arranged by George Loder.—Love's 4 TeELL-TaLe, by G. P. Morris, music ar- 
ranged by rrancis H. Brown.—Love sor, arranged as a quickstep for the 
piano-forte, by Francis H. Brown. Published by Atwill, 201 Broadway, New 
York, and Charles Horst, 19 St. Charles-street, New Orleans. 

CHAMBER'S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

No, 35 of the Albion reprint of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal is now ready. 
Its contents are varied and interesting; among them we would notice a story 
“ Tustrated Periodicals,” “ Dis- 
coveries on the North Coast of America,” *‘ Sam Slick’s Essay on Natur’.” 

The Journal is published at No. 3 Barclay-street, price $1 50 per annum ; 
single numbers, 3 cents. 

NEW ENGRAVING FOR THE ALBION. 
Mr, Sada the engraver has just finished a splendid engraving in mezzotint o 
Washington, the largest extant. It is copied from Heath’s well-known print, 
from Stewart's picture, and measuring 20 by 27 inches, of surpassing beauty 
We are enabled to offer a copy of this very superb print to 
each new subscriber to the Albion. 


trom rea! life, by Miss Camilla Toulmin 


and excellence 
But, as we have supplied all our old sub- 
scribers with copies of our own plate, published in the commencement of the 
present year, it is not necessary to send to them a duplicate of the same subject 


| Should, however, any feel a desire to procure the new work, and notify 


us of their wishes, they shall be complied with; and we shall only ask ia 
return, that the subscriber remit us the ensning year’s subscription to the 
Albion. This will not interfere with our next regular Albion plate, 
which will, of course, be sent to all subscribers without distinction. 


NELSON 
The plate 
of Nelson, the engraver, Mr. Dick, is daily engaged in completing, and we hope 
soon to have it ready for delivery. 
in their progress, and to hurry the artist is to ensure its imperfection. 


These large engravings are always slow 





PARK THEATRE. 

Monday—tIst nightot Mr. Hackett, Ist part of Henry [V—Falstaff, Mr. 
Hackeu 

Tuesday—Mr. Wallack’s Benefit, on which occasion Mr. Booth and Mr. 
Wallack will perform, being their last appearance prior to their departure for 
the South—Julius Caesar and the Wonder—Brutus and Don Felix, Mr. 
Wallack, Cassius, Mr. Booth, 

Wednesday—2d and last night but two otf Mr, Hackett, The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, Falstaff, Mr. Hackett 

‘Thursday—The public is respectfully in formed that Madame C inti, Dame- 
reau is engaged for two nights, and will appear this evening in three grand 
scenes, 

Friday—Last night but one of Mr. Hackett 

Saturday—Last night of Mr. Hackett 

ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY BALL. 
IIE Second Annual Ball will be given by the St. George’s Society, in aid of their 
charitable fund, on Friday. the 29th of December next, at Niblo s Saloon, Broad- 

wa Pickets $8,00, admitting a gentleman and two ladies. Single tickets, $6,00. 

Application for tickets may be made to- 

Joseph Fowler, President, 57 Wall-st | 





Thomas Dixon, 51 William-st 
John Campbell, Brooklyn 
George Stothard, 130 Pear! st 
Robert Bage. 171 Water-st 
Charles B Elliman, 21! Pear]-st 
Henry Owen, 91 John-st 

W. Canning, 6 William-st 


Robt. N Tinson, V.Pres, 177 Broadwa 
John Taylor, Jr., V. Pres. 72 Beaver-st 
WD. Cuthbertson, 61 Water 
E. W. Hoskin, Albion Office 
John Warrin, 72 Maiden Lane 
Hleary Jessop, 91 John-st | E 
LADIES’ TEA PARTY. 
T HE Ladies’ of the Daily Infant School attached to the ** Mission Church of the Holy 
Evangelists,” purpose holding a“ Ladies’ Tea Party,” at Nibio’s Saloon, on Tues- 
day evening, November 21. Donations eituer in refreshinents or money to be appro- 
priated for them, willbe thankfully received by the following ladies. 
Gentiemens tickets, 50 cents. Ladies tickets, 25 cents. 
Miss Battin, Directress, 276 Greenwich-st Mrs. Mines 
Mrs. W. ©. Wetmore, Fourth-st Mss L. Haight, 105 Hudson-st 
Mrs. Campbell, Sl Warren-st Miss J. Bleecker, 76 Walker-st 
Mrs. W. K. Lothrop, 151 Waverley Place Miss Barnes 
Mrs. Freeman, 30 Beach-st Mrs. Bache 
Mrs. N. B. Buen, sec. & treas.132 Prince 


W. 8. HOWES, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
46” Broadway. 





JNO 


nov 1l-3m 


ps ATE INSTRUCTION —The Rev. J. G. Lyons, L L.D , of Trinity College, Dub- 

lin, who for some years has had charge of the sonsof the Bishop of New Jersey 
and whose class has hitherto been limited :o six, has made an arrangement which al- 
lows him to receive four additional pupils. The most efficient training is given in the 
several branches of a Classical and English Education. The boys are iustructed at 
Riverside, the residence of the Bishop, and suitable accommodation in private families 
can be secured for those from a distance. Dr. Lyons has permission to refer to the 
Bishop of New Jersey, and to General Williamson of Baltimore, whose children are 
now under his care ; to the Rev. W. H. Odenheimer, and the Rev. F. Ogilby. Phila ; 
to the Rev. Dr. Ogiiby, Prof. in the Gen. Theol. Seminary, New York, and to the Rev. 
L Carter, Brooklya, New York 


Address to the Rev. Doctor Ly ons, Burlington, N. J nov 11-5 


GRADUATE of a distinguished University, with the best Academical, as well as 

personal qualifications of character, is desirous of devoting a few hours of the 
day or evening 'o the private tuition of the junior members of a family, in the elemen- 
tary branches of Classic and English education. A line addressed T. H. at the office of 
the Albion, will be promptly attended to. nov 11-3t 


Dr. ELLIOTT ee 
OCULIST 





x 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOCL PACKETS New ‘ 
The Proprietors of the severalLines of Packets between mec hl PLAN. 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th ith on Liver 
— ; the — to succeed each other in the following order oe 
hips. Japtains. (Days of oo New, Days of Sailing from 


Patrick Henry, |J.C.Deiano, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7 Liverpool. 
Virgmuian, y Allen, 7 j 13) “ 13, Mas 13/sen % pee. 25, A 2 
Montezuma, |A.B. Lowber,| “19, “ 19, “ JQ «9° an: J, May @ 
Roscius, \J.Collins, | “25, “ 95, * gs) se gg’ wae Lf 
urope, \A.C. Marshall, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} « yg' « [3 “ @& 
Independence, Nye, = # 7, “6 7 os us 19, Ms led 
Sheffield, |F-P allen, | “13, “ 13, « g3'0ct. 1) Feb. 3’ 0 
New York, |\Cropper, “im, © 9, “1 19 0g a Ce? June E 
Siddons, |\Cobb, 95, 95, 66 gel se gg” 4s a ms ? 
Cambridge, |Barstow, Sept.1,Jan. 1, May 1) *« 19. as 9 « fs 
aceeurten e meeronan. | oe . =m qi «“ 25° ‘“ 3K S 
. Whitne ompson, “ 66 se : 4 a 
Gatembua’ | Cole, * “ 19° ‘e 13° “ er i. March 1, July i 
Sheridan, |Depeyster, | 25, «§ 95) «© gs! ce yg” cs ae 
South america, Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1) * 19. “ 19 & bd 
°. Washington, - Burrows, | ** 7, ‘** 7, 7) gs) « > 4“ = 
nited States, Britton, Me, «4 Je te : 2 : 
England, |B.L. Waite, | “19, “ 10. “ any }, 7 i, Aug. & 
Garrick, Skiddy, «95, 95, <¢ gel ce gg’ ws ye lw s 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, |\Nov.1, March 1,July 2} ** 19? «& 4g) «« ° 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded. with elegant accomme 


dations for passengers. The price of passage irom New York to Live i 
) lied 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpoolto New York ome 
— stores, and bedding. 4 a 
Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responsrble for any tterg 
parcels,or packagessent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed hasan 
_Azentsforships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus, South America, Englama 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or ©. H. MARSHALL, NY 
__ BARING, BROTMERS & Co., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian. Sheffield.anc Ynited States, 
ROBERT KERM(f&, N.Y. 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick oeey. Independence, Roscoe. and George Washington 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y. . 
.DES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liver 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick. eer ne epee. 
EB. K. COLLINS & Co., new York 
w WM. & JAS. BROWN. aco. Livateart. 


Bese AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM ‘SHIPS.—Of tig 
tons and 440 horse power each.—Under contract with the Lords ofthe Admiralty: 
HIBERNIA, C. H. E. Judkins, Commander. * 


BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA, E. G. Loit, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
COLUMBIA, E. ©. Miller, R.N. do 


Will sail from Liverpoo! and Boston, via Halifax, as follows :— 
From Boston 


From Liverpont, 
- Ist Sept. 


Brittania, Hewett, . ) 10 Augen 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons, and are supplied with Francis’ Patent Life 
Boats. 

Passage to Liverpoo!$120—To Halifax $20. 

No berths secured until paid tor. For passage apply 
D. BRIGHAM, Jr., agent, No 3 Wall-street, New-York. 


A GRADUATE of the University of Cambridge in England, wishes to employ 4 few 
** hours of each day in reading and reviewing the Classics with any young gentlemem 
of the University in this city, who may desire assistance in their studies. . 

For particulars respecting terms, references, &c., apply at the office of the Albi 

Bare ay sire t. avs oct oe 

Pak NeW LING NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. ~ 
To Sail from New York on the 16th, and from Liverpool on the 5th of every Mow 
Ships. Captains. \tons|Days of ss LY one d 
sli ahip becen PF hn ptair | ns|Days ong fm. N. ¥, Days from Liverpoat. 
the West | osehenan tae May 16, Sept. 16, Jan. 16 July 5, Nov. 5, Marck 

Ship Rochester | Britton | 850/Jun. 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16)Aug.5, Dec. 5, Apr g 
N.S. Hottinguer |Bursley —_|105¢Muly 16, Nov. 16, Mch 1éSep. 5, Jan. 5) Mar § 
N. 8. Liverpool Eldridge \{15( fAug. 16, Dec. 16, Apr. tfoee, 5, Feb. 5, June § 

These are new, elegant, subtantia], fast-sailing, First Class Ships, all built iw ‘Ge 
city of New York ; are commanded by men of experience and ability, and will ce 
cespatched punctually on the 16th of each month from New York, and the 5th of eaela 
month from Liverpool 

Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with Whatewgr 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any leltece 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed theretae 

For freight or passage apply to 


Hibernia, Judkins 






WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 
87 South-street, N. ¥.,—or to 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 
Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. ( Second Line.) ~ 
HE Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on thelst,an¢d Haverog ao 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Gee 
ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell,master,i6th March July,and New 
IstMarch, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk,master, 16th Apri!,Aug.,and Dee, 
IstApril,Aug.and Dec. — Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept.,and Jem 
The accommodationsef eee shipsare notsurpassed ,combining al)that may be nat. 
quired forcomfort. Theprice of cabin passage is $100. Passengers wi)! be sapetet: 
Cd fom 


Apr.22 —l yr 


with every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intenc 
these vessels willbe forwarded by the subscribers,freetrom any otherthai the expea- 
seeactuallyinourredonthem. Forfreightorpassage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New? Yack. 
. . . aa VONNAFFE& Co., Agenis, Havre. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
HE STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN,” Lieut. James Hosken, R. N., Com 
mander, is appointed to sail in 1843, as under: 
From New York for Liverpool. From Liverpool for New York 









Thursday Uly 13 Saturday ...cccccccccccececccce JUNG 17 

eres Aug. 31 Saturday ... --. Aug. § 

Thursday Oct. 19 Gatmsy ...cccccccccotsacceccee Sept. 2 
Fare from New York............ One hundred dollars, and $5 Steward’s Fee 
Fare to New York..........ccese Thirty Guineas, and one Guinea Steware’s Fee. 





Applications for passage from a distance, accompanied by a remittance of half peace 
sage money, Willsecure the best accommodation unengaged. 
For freight or passage apply to 
26th May, 1843.—a j3t 








: RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front street. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. by 

Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre ag 
the ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz.: 


Ships. Masters. Days of owes from New-|Daysof Sailing from Haene 
Pork. 

Argo, C.Anthony,jr [March 8, July 8, Nov. 8]April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. gg 
Francoisler, Ainsworth, eB * © ** 16(May 1, Sept. 1, Jam @ 
Burgundy, D. Lines, * i * & ‘oo * 8, * 6, «= @ 
Emerald, |Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec. 8] ‘“* 24, “ 924, « gg 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, ~~ F © 3, ** J6JJune 1, Oct. 1, Fee @ 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, “n . * fF “te 8, * 8 « 
Albany, Watson, May §&, Sept. §8,Jan. 8] ‘* 24, ** 24, “ @ 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderholdi] ‘* 16, ‘ 16, * 16uly 1, Nov. 1, MaxBs 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoff, = 2, * Bh OG, Ss 6, * & “« 6 
Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,jJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 5} ** 24, “* 24, “ gf 
Sully, WCThompson}| *“ 16, ‘ 16, ‘* i6jAug 1, Dec. 1, Apel & 
lowa, (\W. W. Pell at * & “SO* 64H G&* 








These vesselsare all of the first classand ably commanded, with superior and elegar@ 
accommodations for passengers, comprising allthat may be required for comfort aad 
convenience. 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 





and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON, 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street 
Confines his Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 
Dr. VAN RENSSELAER, 
691 & ROADWAY 
GG" ERNESS W ANTED —A lady pe rfectiy competent to teach French, Music, and 
the general branches of Education, is wanted to go to Savannah, Georgia. Ap- 
plication to be addressed, post paid, to the Office of this paper Nov 4—tf 


TO PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


GENTLEMAN who is at present the conductor of a leading weekly journal in this 


south or west— his engagement here being neuritsexpiration. The geotieman referred 
to is a practical printer, ar excellent proof-reader, and would doubtless preve a valua- 
bie acquisition to any firm requiring his assistance. His expectations, with regard to 
salary, are moderate, Address personally, or (if by letter post paid.) to the editor of 
the New York Albion, to whom the advertiser has the privilege of reference. 

Nov. 4—a & oc. 


wT. ANDREW'S SOCIETY —Members of the several societies throughout the Union, 
“~ and Canada, can be furnished with a beautiful medal made o! wer and silver 
yilt, with devices suitable to be worn at the celebration vi the anniversary of their 
tutelar saint. 
The price of silver, $4; silver and gilt, $5 
Communications by letter addressed to me, will receive proper altentio: 
a & oc. oct. 21-6t WM. THOMSON, 199 Willam-street, New-York 
ASHBURTON SAUCE 
ADE from the finest pungent and aromatic condiments, for enriching gravies, 
I soups, &c , it is very fine with wild fowl, game, &c., and is confidentivrecom- 
mended as the best sauce in the United States 
Sold wholesale and retail, by 
J. VAN BENSCHOTEN, 397 Broadway, corner White st 
M. BENNETT, 196 Front st 
OSBORN & TONE, 16 Courtlandt st 


And Wholesale by 
And the propuietors, 
oct. 28—3m 


PRIVATE EDUCATION 
1E REV. MR. ADAMS, Rector of Trinity Church, Ulster, Ulster county, New 
York, expects to have two vacancies in his very select school of six boys »n Octo- 


br He will receive applications tor boys under twelve years of age, addressed to him 








at his residence. The most unquestionable references will be given, and the terms 
ere moderate. The situation is one of the most healthy and delightful on the Hudson 
Seugertises, Augurt 30, 1843 sep. 2—5m 





+% city, is desirous of procuring a similar situation in some one of the principal cities | 


by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
_ C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st 


| NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, LOTH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wi 
succeed each other in the orderin which they are named sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, andfrom London onthe 7th, 17th, aa 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— : 
Ships. | Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 


H York. London. 
|W. H Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. wen 17, June 17, det. 














St. James, 








| Montreal, E.G. Tinker, * 40, * 10, 27, * 27, -@ 
| Gladiator, T. Britton, “ 96, .* SD, “ 20\March7, July 7, New. 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick|Feb. i, June}, Oct. 1) ** 17, *“ #17, © @ 
Quebec, iF. H Hebard,| “ 10, ‘ 10, 5 ee 2, “7,* @ 
Wellington. D.Chacwick, | ‘* 20, ‘ 20, ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Den. 9 
Victoria, (new) |E.E. Morgan, |March!, July 1, Nov. 1) ‘ 17, a” ye 
Switzerland, 8S. Chadwick, * 10, * 10, “ 1G *8 27, “ 27 <-@ 
Hendrick 4udson G. Moore, ; * gO, “ 20, ** 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jam 9 
| Ontario, W. K. Bradish,'April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1) * 17, “ 17, “ @ 
Toronto, |R. Griswold, =“, * ey orm" &, * Gets 
| Westminster, \Atwood, +} 90, *‘* $0, ** 20iJune 7, Oct. 7, Fee F 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Winey, 
Stores, &c., are of the best description 

The price of cabin passage is sow fixed at $100,outward for each adult, witha 
ines and Liquors. Neither the captain nor owners of these Pee Sills of Lola 
sible forany letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. unless regular Bills of 
are signedtherefore. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street. or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co..78 South 





a 
I EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND W. LES.—Pereme 
wishing to forward money (o their friends, can obtain the same,et er by perwumall 
| application, or by letter, with remittance. and full directions in sums of 
£1, £2, £3, £4, and £5, 
o any amount, payable at sight, without ciscount, by Bankers in LONDON and ee 
| VERPOOL, the Eeseches of the Provincia) and National Banks of IRELAND, anda 
any town in England, Scotland, and Wales. 4 ; 
Thisis a desiravie and safe method of remitting funds to parties residing im Cw 
Britain or reland, as it precludes loss by mail 
Printed lists of the various towns ov which drafts are given, can be supplied oF 
Mar. ll-a & oc tf S. J. SYLVESTER. 22 Wall-st., and 130 Broadway, N-¥- 











EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND — Parties ¥ - 

to remit monies in large or small sums to their friends in Great Britain — 
can do so in the most safe and expeditions manner through the subscriber by ~ =z 
sight. pavable in all the principal towns In England, Ireland. and Scotland mh — 
| may be sent by letter (post-pa! from anv part of the United States to his a es 
»ddress and the name of the party to receive it, which wii be regularly fo ater - 
packet or steamer. Apply to ABRAHAM BELL, 17! Fr'ton A. = 



















































































































































